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airlines may be faced with anything 
ranging from a relatively small reduc- 
tion in air mail rates after July 1, or 
they may face drastic reductions which 
might reach one-half the amounts now 
being paid by the Post Office to the 
airlines for carrying the mail 

Crux of the present crisis is the Air 
Mail Act of 1934 which requires the 
I. C. C. to fix and establish rates ‘‘de- 
signed to keep the aggregate cost of 
the transportation of air mail on and 
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The 1934 law was designed to end 
after July 1, 1938, air mail “subsidies” 
to pay out to the airlines no more than 
the cost of the air mail service. 

But the big catch which has the air 
transport industry worried, is just what 
is meant by the word “‘aggregate”’ cost, 
and just what is the method of deter- 
mining “‘anticipated air mail revenues.” 

For example, if “aggregate cost” is 
to include all costs of air mail—in- 
cluding air mail’s proportionate share 
of the entire U. S. postal system, as 
P. O. reports show—then the domestic 


airlines will face just about a 50% 
cut in their air mail revenues from 
the Government, and that means a 


stop to air mail in this country. Since 
most of the airlines are in the red 
for 1937—and some of them deeply 
in the red—any cut in air mail revenue 
accruing to them would mean financial 
bankruptcy in short order. 

Also, a big question awaits an ade- 
quate answer in the anticipated postal 
revenue. What is the revenue figure 
to which the airlines must be pruned 
down to? At the present time the 
Post Office determines this figure by 
an ascertainment count and weighing 
in 300 Post Offices throughout the 
country—a mere 300 out of a total of 
46,000 Post Offices—and the airlines 
are not at all satisfied that this test 
check results in a figure which indi- 
cates the actual air mail postal revenue. 


May End Air Mail 

There seems to be no doubt in the 
minds of leaders of the industry who 
are cognizant of the mail revenue situa- 
tion that the six months between now 
and July 1 constitute the most impor- 
tant financial period since air mail 
cancellations—that on the outcome of 
the I. C. C. Docket 19 lies fair and 
reasonable rates or financial losses 
spelling the end of the present air mail 





system. At the present time, it ap- 
pears that the airlines face at least 
some reduction. The whole question 


is how much. The irony is that the 
I. C. C. grants “fair and reasonable’ 
rates for carrying the mail, but is 
forced by an Act of Congress to carry 
out the letter of the law in this specific 
case, and the law appears to be very 
plain. 

_ Only one thing can change the situa- 
tion, and that is legislation between 
now and Tuly 1 which would remove 
the onus of the Air Mail Act and place 
the air mail on a sound economic foot- 
ing. But merely urging repeal of the 
Act will not alter the fact that the 
I. C. C. will have to follow existing 
law until a new law changes the status 
of the airlines. 


Air Mail Law 

The law which directs the I. C. C. 
to take this step is Section 6 (e) of 
the Air Mail Act, which reads as fol- 
lows: “In fixing and determining the 
fair and reasonable rates of compen- 
sation for air mail transportation, the 
Commission shall give consideration to 
the amount of air mail so carried, the 
facilities supplied by the carrier, and 
its revenue and profits from all sources, 
and from a consideration of these and 
other material elements, shall fix and 
establish rates for each route which, 
in connection with the rates fixed by it 
for all other routes, shall be designed 
to keep the aggregate cost of the trans- 
portation of air mail on and after July 
1, 1938, within the limits of the 
anticipated postal revenue therefrom. 
In arriving at such determination the 
Commission shall disregard losses re- 
sulting, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, from the unprofitable mainte- 
nance of nonmail schedules, in cases 


where the Commission may find the 
gross receipts from such schedules fail 
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to meet the additional operating ex- 
pense occasioned thereby.” 

The question is, does the word 
aggregate cost mean the amount paid 
to the airlines for carrying the mail— 
which last year was $12,000,000—or 
does it mean the amount paid to car- 
riers plus all the expenses within the 
Post Office of the air mail (such as 
wagons, mail messengers, salaries, etc.), 
or does it mean plus the expenses to 
the P. O. of the air mail and a pro- 
portionate share of the expenses of 
operating the entire postal service? 

A hint that the Post Office considers 
that the cost of air mail should carry 
a proportionate share of all Post Office 
expense is contained in the Cost As- 
certainment reports of that department 
for 1935 and 1936. (The 1937 report 
is due out about Jan. 15). 

Claim Big Deficit 
fiscal year 1936, 
the air mail 
amounted to $9,702,676, while 
expense of the air mail to the Post 
Office Department amounted to $16,- 
879,349, leaving an excess deficit of 
$7,176,673. In this year the air lines 
were paid an even $12,000,000 for 
carrying the mail. This means, accord- 
ing to the P. O., that the air mail cost 
the government $7,176,000 more than it 
received in revenue from stamps—or, in 
other words, it “subsidized” the air mail 
system to that extent. 

For the fiscal year of 1935, the do- 
mestic air mail revenue to the P. O. 
was $6,589,534, while it listed expenses 
at $12,584,828, leaving an excess—or 
deficit—of $5,995,293. The airlines 
were naid $9,053,789 during that year. 

If the I. C. C. interprets “aggregate 
cost” to include the costs which the Post 
Office Department lists in its reports, 
that means that the airlines are due for 
drastic cuts in mail pay. If the balance 
between revenue and cost which must 
be obtained by July 1, 1938, had been 
in effect for 1935 and 1936, the airlines 
would have received only about $4,000.- 
000 instead of $9,000,000 in 1935, and 
only $5,000,000 instead of $12,000,000 
in 1936. 

It was with reason, therefore, that 
the I. C. C. stated in its annual report 
to Congress last Tanuary that “For rea- 
sons stated in the report it is quite 
apparent that, unless a phenomenal in- 
crease occurs in the revenue from air 
mail , postage by 1938, compensation 
measured by rates confined to such reve- 
nue would not enable the carriers to 
operate the present class of mail service, 
if it would permit them to operate at 
all.” 

4 Double-Barreled Problem 

So between now and July 1, the air- 


the Post 
revenue 
the 


For the 
Office said 


“lines are faced with a double-barreled 


problem: to determine the actual cost of 
the air mail and to determine accurately 
the postal revenue. 

There is good reason to believe that 
the airlines are not credited with all of 
the air mail revenues which rightfully 
belong to them. Some airlines believe 
the Post Office does not credit to them 
any foreign air mail destined for other 
countries, even though the mail travels 
on domestic lines before reaching the 
border or ports. Also there is good 
reason to believe that no credit is given 
for air mail that is sent on trains, but 
for which the public pays a three-cent 
premium. Most air mail between New 
York and Washington, for example goes 
by train as a matter of course and never 
sees an airplane, and the question before 
the airlines is, is this air mail credited 
the air mail postal revenues? The 
answer is believed to. be negative. 

The airlines also question the wisdom 
of penalizing the air transport industry 
for deficits in the air mail revenues when 
other classes of mail run up huge deficits 
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Aviation Calendar 


Jan. 9-12—National Aviation Plan- 
ning Conference and N.A.A. 
Convention, Cleveland. 

Jan. 25—Annual Meeting, Manu- 
facturers Aircraft Assn., New 
York City. 

Jan. 28—Annual Meeting, Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce, 
New York City. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 6—International  Air- 
craft Show, Chicago. 

Feb. 11—Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences, Los Angeles 
Branch Annual Meeting Re- 
view, Los Angeles 

Feb. 11-12—Northwest Aviation 
Planning Conference, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Feb. 11-i3—Annual Meeting, Soaring 
Society of America, Washing- 
ton. 

Mar. Fourth National Intercollegi- 
ate Flying Conference, Wash- 
ington. 

Mar. 11-12—Southwest Aviation 
Planning Conference, Okla- 
homa City. 

April 2-10—3d Annual Pacific Air- 
craft and Boat Show, Los 
Angeles. 

April 12—-Aeronautic Meeting, Soci- 
ety of Automotive Engineers, 
Metropolitan Section, New 
York City. 

June National Intercollegiate Meet. 

June 19—2d Annual Santa Ana, 


Calif., Air Show. 

25-July 10—9th Annual Soaring 
Contest, Elmira, N. Y. 
28-30—Institute Meeting as part 
of Summer Meeting of the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Otta- 
Canada. 


June 


June 


wa, 
Sept. 3-5—National Air Races, Cleve- 
land. 
Wright Trial Jan. 13 
Los Angeles, Dec. 10—Paul A. 


Wright, airport executive, accused of 
slaying his wife and best friend, 
yesterday pleaded “not guilty by rea- 
son of insanity.” On receiving the 
plea, Superior Judge Fricke ordered 


2 


Wright to stand trial Jan. 13. 





each year. For 1935 the Post Office 
gives the air mail deficits as $5,995,293, 
but for the same year the deficit for all 
second class mail reached $86,448,636, 
for third class mail it was $21,115,904, 
and for fourth class mail it was $20,- 
£86,923. And yet the law does not tell 
the railroads that they can be paid only 
an amount which balances up with 
postal revenues. 

What is also concerning the airlines 
is the fact that they furnish their own 
transportation facilities for the air mail, 
such as messenger cars, field offices and 
personnel. No other class of mail is 
forced to furnish such facilities. 

It is believed the airlines can aid in 
salvaging their own financial condition 
by pointing out the flaws in the cost 
ascertainment methods of the P. O., and 
suggesting to the I. C. C. at the hearing 
Feb. 1 some proper methods for antici- 
pating postal revenue. Another sugges- 
tion is to aid in changing the law by 
obtaining passage of legislation before 
July 1. The I. C. C. is merely conduct- 
ing an investigation and cannot, of it- 
self, initiate legislative changes or 
changes in existing law to which it is 
bound to follow out. 

The air mail pie is only so large. At 
the present time it is not large enough. 
If the pie is to be made still smaller, 
the individual slices will be so small 
that abandonment of air mail is a cer- 
tainty. 


GEORGE S. WHEAT. 


UNITED V. P., DIES 


Executive Passes Away 
at Connecticut Home Dee. 26: 


Widely Known in Aviation 
George Seay Wheat, vice-presi 
of United Aircraft Corporation, 


unexpectedly at his home near Da 


Conn., December 26, at the age 
fifty-one He had been at work 
antil the holidays and had _ been 


Washington on company business 
than a week before his death 

Born in Gallatin, Tenn., Mr. W 
attended the University of the S& 
Sewanee, Tenn., and Columbia 
versity, entering newspaper work 
graduation. He served as reportet 
The Chattanooga Times, The 
York Press, The Sun, and The 
York Herald. In the War he s 
as senior lieutenant in the U. S. N 
Reserve, in the naval intelligence 
transport service. He was a met 
of the organization committee w 
arranged the first meeting of the A 
ican Legion in Paris. 

After the War Mr. Wheat op 
offices in New York, handling p 
relations for the New York, 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, the 
York, Westchester & Boston Railv 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., and 
In 1925 he became 


‘ 


org *nizations 


Unexpect: ily 


president of the United Aircraft 
Transport Corp., which at that 
in’nded National Air Transport 


Boeing, Varney and other lines. Atte 


cancellation in 1934 he remained 
vice-president of United Aircraft ( 
the manufacturing group 

He was in charge of public 
tions for United and of sales t 
Army, Navy and foreign governn 


monthl 


H 


and edited The Bee Hive, n 
house organ of United Aircraft 
held numerous offices in the Aer 


nautical Chamber of Commerce 
was a director of Chance Vought ¢ 
Sikorsky Division, and United Ai 


Exports. 
Funeral services were cond 
Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 29, at 


Dingley Dell Farm by Colonel Cl 
Earl Wheat, professor of English at 
U. S. Military Academy at West P 


a first cousin of Mr. Wheat. Surv 
are his wife, Mrs. Ensley Hodgs 
Wheat, whom he married in 1917 
mother, Mrs. Clara Seay Wheat, 
three sons, George Seay Wheat 
John Potter Wheat and Edward | 
erdale Wheat. 


FRED SMITH TO BA¢ 


Resigns N. A. A. 
Airport Traffic 


Capt. Fred L. Smith, assistant 
President of the National Aeror 
Association since last January, 
former director of aeronautics for ‘ 
has been appointed in charge of 
port trafic control of the ai 
operations division of the Bur« 
Air Commerce, effective shortly 

Prominent in National Guard ; 
ties in Ohio, Capt. Smith attaine 
rank of Major, but transferred in 
to Air Reserve status and is ex} 
to regain the rank of Major sl 
One of the best known men in 
tion, he has been prominently 
fied with state aviation assoc 
work. In his new post he is 
Earl Ward, chief of the airways 
tions division. 
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Balanced Production Program 
in °38 for Aeronautical Corp. 


Carl Friedlander Says Lightplane Firms Need 
Own Organization and Joint Advertising; 
Hits Unprofitable Production Policies 


Inauguration of a balanced produc- 
tion program by which year-round em- 
ployment is assured to experienced 
labor and the company stockholders 
are given a more reasonable expecta- 
tion of just return on their investment, 
has been announced by the Aero- 
nautical Corporation of America, Lun- 
ken Airport, Cincinnati, manufacturers 
of the Aeronca airplane. 

At the same time Carl I. Fried- 
lander, vice-president of the company, 
expressed the belief that lightplane 
manufacturers should jointly finance a 
constructive advertising program, set- 
ting forth the possibilities of lightplane 
flying, and stating that a parent organi- 
zation receptive to the immediate needs 
of lightplane manufacturers would 
greatly benefit all concerned. 

He also said the lightplane manu- 
facturers were not charging enough for 
their products, and urged an organiza- 
tion that could give the lightplane 
groups a voice in promulgation of new 
flying regulations. 

Mr. Friedlander’s announcement of 
new company policies is particularly 
timely when his and other lightplane 
companies are planning a banner year 
of lightplane sales and sales exploita- 
tion. 

In discussing the balanced produc- 
tion program which Aeronautical Corp. 
is establishing for the first time, Mr. 
Friedlander said: 

“In previous years, it has been the 
policy of the Corporation in November 
of each year to dispense with all but 
a skeleton force of its labor. This 
year, we are running full force 
throughout the customary dull winter 
months with the idea of being ready 
for spring business when it comes our 
way. 

Need Constant Labor Supply 

“We are producing from 40 to 50 
ships a month, bringing them as far 
along as our dope room in production 
and then storing same. This enables 
us to give immediate delivery during 
the selling season, in addition to giving 
constant employment to our men. In 
the past, there has been a too general 
turnover of high class labor, the result 
being that when the wheels began to 
turn in March of each year we found 
ourselves without efficient and experi- 
enced labor. 

“This meant increased cost on each 
unit produced because of inexperienced 
labor and a _ general dissatisfaction 
among our customers because of our 
inability to make deliveries. 

“The program which we are attempt- 
ing to enforce has naturally led us to 
sharpen our pencils in order to finance 
such a schedule. Were the lightplane 
manufacturers operating on a more 
profitable basis this would not be so 
great a problem. At present, it is 
our belief that no lightplane manufac- 
turer is charging enough for his prod- 
uct. In a business so subject to the 
whims of the public as the airplane 
usiness, it is mecessary to make 
enough profit each year to have a nest 
egg for experimental work and 





changes; or, to ask the public to fur- 
nish this money. 
Unhealthy Condition 

“When each manufacturer is making 
a fetish of volume of sales, with an 
apparent disregard to an operating 
profit, we feel that a most unhealthy 
condition exists. The investing pub- 
lic has been asked time after time to 
furnish the capital” with which non- 
profitable airplane manufacturing is 
carried on. We very much deprecate 
this attitude on the part of many air- 
plane manufacturers. We continually 
hear about, ‘the blessings that mass 
production will bestow upon us and 
that here alone lies our salvation.’ 

“We, at Aeronautical, subscribe to 
this theory in part only. If a company 
cannot show a reasonable profit from 
year to year, it is not fulfilling its 
function as a corporation. We realize 
that in the early experimental years 
through which any new industry must 
pass, the idea of a profit may be wholly 
disregarded. Now, that we are grown 
up, however, we feel that it is only 
reasonable for our stockholders to ex- 
pect and to receive a just return. This 
is also true of labor, for if we who 
employ labor, do not operate at a 
profit and set aside funds with which 
to finance labor over the dull periods, 
we are not carrying out our obligation 
to our men. 

“In the matter of advertising, we 
feel that if the lightplane manufacturers 
were to finance a constructive program, 
setting forth the possibilities of light- 
plane flying, much good would result. 

Need an Organization 

“At the present time we have no 
parent organization which is receptive 
to our immediate needs and we feel 
that such an organization could be of 
great benefit to all concerned. Such an 
organization would be invaluable, for 
example, in giving us a voice in the 
promulgation of new flying regulations. 

“We look forward to the year 1938 
with our perennial and justified op- 
timism and hope that during the year 
to come we can conquer what appears 
to be the most pressing problem of 
the industry, namely, a balanced pro- 
duction program with year-round em- 
ployment of skilled men.” 


Canadian Conf. Jan. 10 
The oft-postponed conference of 
Canadian and U. S. officials to discuss 
international air rights with particular, 
regard for an Alaska-U. S. air mail 
route is now scheduled for Jan. 10 in 
Washington. 


Sales Execs. Meet 


Chicago, Dec. 15—Sales executives 
of a number of airplane manufacturers 
gathered in Chicago today for a meet- 
ing called by the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce. At the Saddle and 
Sirloin Club the executives were told 
of the arrangements for the Interna- 
tional Air Show to be held in Chicago 
Jan. 28-Feb. 6. 








PLANNING CONFERENCE 


N. A. A. Shapes Up Plans for Cleve- 
land Meetings Jan. 9-12 

Plans for the First National Aero- 
nautic Planning Conference to be held 
at the Carter Hotel in Cleveland Jan. 
9-12 were being completed as_ this 
issue went to press. The conference 
is being held in conjunction with the 
annual convention of the National 
Aeronautic Association. 

The conference will have as its ob- 
jective the drafting of a national avia- 
tion program. Many areonautical or- 
ganizations will be represented and it 
is planned to set up a permanent con- 
tinuing conference committee. No list 
of speakers has been available but it 
is expected that N. A. A. delegates 
will be present from many parts of 
the country. 


Pan Am Inaugurates 
New Zealand Service 


Pan American Airways was officially 
to begin service on its Honolulu-New 
Zealand air route December 29. On 
December 23 the Samoan Clipper, the 
Sikorsky ship which had been plying 
between Manila and Hong Kong, de- 
parted from Honolulu for Auckland 
under command of Capt. Edwin C. 
Musick. On board was E. L. Yuravich, 
chief inspector of foreign air lines for 
the Dept. of Commerce. 

The Samoan Clipper arrived at 
Auckland Christmas Day. When it re- 
turns the first air mail to be flown 
from New Zealand to the U. S. will 
be on board. Stops were being made 
at Kingman Reef and Pago Pago. Bi- 
weekly service is planned. 

It was necessary for Pan American 
Airways to start the service before De 
cember 31 or it would have lost its 
franchise with the New Zealand gov- 
ernment. The company had hoped to 
obtain the air mail contract from the 
U. S. Postoffice Department before 
starting service but legislation has 
been delayed on all foreign air com- 
merce. Air Mail and express from 
New Zealand will be transferred at 
Honolulu to the Trans-Pacific clippers. 
Passengers will not be carried on the 
New Zealand division until the Boeing 
boats are completed. 


HORNER RETIRES 


Resigns From Interstate Airways 
Committee, May Leave 
Aviation 
Charles F. Horner, for several years 
president of the National Aeronautic 
Association, has resigned from the In- 
terstate Airways Committee, an organi- 
zation formed for the passage of the 
McCarran-Lea Air Carrier Bill and of 
which Arthur S. Dudley, of Sacramento, 

Calif., is executive director. 

It is reported that Mr. Horner plans 
to retire from all aviation activities. 
He has expressed the desire on nu- 
merous occasions to resign the presi- 
dency of the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation and his friends have taken 
this as a definite desire not to be re- 
elected president at the association's 
annual meeting in Cleveland, January 
10-12. He has expressed the intention 
of returning to private business. 


3 
W.W. Conner to Head 


Northwest Sessions 


Dec. 20—W. W. 


been 


Vancouver, B. C., 
Conner, of Seattle, 
selected as gen- 
eral chairman of 
the Northwest 
Aviation Plan- 
ning Council 
for its meeting 
to be held in 
Vancouver Feb- 
ruary 11 and 12, 
1938. Mr. Con- 
ner is one of 
the best known 
aviation enthu- 
Siasts on the Conner 
Pacific Coast, though he is not con- 
nected with the industry in a business 


Wash., has 





way. Aviation has been his hobby 
since school days. 
The general chairman is a former 


Speaker of the House of the State of 
Washington and a member of the 
state senate. He has been Washington 
governor of the National Aeronautic 
Association for several years. 

As chairman of the Vancouver com- 
mittee, the council has selected W. C. 
Mainwaring, familiar in commercial 


circles as gen- 
eral sales man- 
ager of British 


Columbia's 
most important 
electric light, 
power and rail- 
road utility. Co- 
operating with 
him are Van- 
couver’s Board of 
Trade, Junior 
Board of Trade 
and other in- 
terested organizations. 

This is the first 
Northwest Council to be held on 
Canadian soil, and in view of the 
opening in 1938 of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, with its western terminus at 
Vancouver, a record attendance is ex- 
pected. Both Pan American and Im- 
perial Airways will be represented as 
well as Canadian and U. S. govern- 
ment officials. The international aspects 
of aviation are expected to create un- 
usual interest, particularly with negoti- 
ations in progress for an Alaska air- 
line which would cross Canada, and 
in view of possible extensions of air- 
lines into the Pacific where both 
countries are concerned. 





Mainwaring 


session of the 


JOHNSON HONORED 





Lockheed Engineer Named Winner of 
Sperry Memorial Award 


Clarence L. (Kelly) Johnson, 27- 
year-old chief research enginer of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Calif., has been named 1937 winner 
of the Lawrence B. Sperry Memorial 
Award for outstanding aeronautics 
achievement. 

A six-man committee composed of 
Grover Loening, Glenn L. Martin, 
Elmer Sperry, Jr., James H. Doolittle, 
Major Lester D. Gardner and Charles 
L. Lawrence, chose Johnson from a 
wide field of applicants for the award, 
made annually by the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences. The award went 
to Johnson for his efforts on the Lock- 
heed 14, fastest transport in domestic 
service. 

Johnson was given the trophy on 
Dec. 17 in New York, anniversary of 
the Wright Brothers pioneer flight at 
Kitty Hawk. 
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E. P. WARNER WITH 
EXPORT AIRLINES 


_— 


W. S. Green and Lieut. Thos. Jones 
Also Appointed to Posts With 
Proposed Airline 

Edward P. Warner, former editor 
of Aviation and well known through- 
out the industry as an aeronautical 
engineer, has been appointed con- 
sultant on aircraft for American Ex- 
port Air Lines, according to James 
Eaton, vice president. Warner is a 
member of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and has 
been a consultant on aircraft designs 
for a number of aviation interests. 

W. S. Green, at one time with the 
Bureau of Air Commerce and form- 
erly connected with airline opera- 
tions, is in charge of the operating 
set-up for American Export. Lieut. 
Thomas Jones, formerly in charge of 
maintenance at the Naval Base at 
Panama, is head of the engineering 
section for the projected airline. 

Two traffic men are at work on 
preliminary surveys. They are John 
Gehan, now in Europe, and John Mc- 


Gowan, both associated with Ameri- . 


can Export Steamship Lines. 

Others connected with the airline 
are John Slater, vice president in 
charge of the financial side; Roland 
Palmedo, of Lehman _ Brothers; 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., a director, 
and T. Park Hay, formerly public 
relations director for TWA, who is 
publicity consultant. W. H. Cover- 
dale, president of American Export 
Steamship Lines, is president of the 
airline subsidiary. Main office are at 
25 Broadway but the engineering and 
traffic staffs, now numbering about 
twenty persons, are at 120 Wall 
Street. 


Warren Burke, John 
Molitor, Out of TWA 


As part of its economy wave, TWA 
has released Warren Burke, traffic man- 
ager for San Francisco, and John B. 
Molitor, district traffic agent in the 
same city, and has effected a number 
of changes in its traffic department. 
Burke has been in charge of exploita- 
tion of TWA’s new route into San 
Francisco and has long been in the air 
transport field. He is well liked on 
Coast circles. 

Molitor is former chief passenger 
agent for the line and has held posts 
in a number of cities, including Wash- 
ington and New York. His marriage 
last summer to Ruth K. Rhoades, chief 
hostess for TWA, caused much interest 
in the industry. TWA cancelled flights 
seven and eight into Frisco recently. 

Ole May, district traffic agent at St. 
Louis, will be sent to San Francisco. 
George Lusk, district traffic agent at 
Kansas City, replaces May in St. Louis. 
Lee Swigart, traffic solicitor at Kansas 
City, will become district traffic agent 
in Kansas City, and Wesley Bunker, 
chief passenger agent for TWA at 
Kansas City airport, will take Swigart’s 
job. No appointment has been made 
for the post of chief passenger agent. 


To Form Flying Club 


Forks, Wash., Nov. 17—A flying 
club, promoted by two Puget Sound 
Air Service pilots, is to be formed here 
soon. One of the pilots, George Rivers, 
will be stationed here as instructor. A 
two-passenger cabin plane costing 
$1,600 will be bought in the club’s 
name, and elected officers will handle 
the finances and direct the organization. 
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In the belief that much of the con- 
structive work in tre aviation industry 
goes unpublicized, unheralded, and un- 
recognized, AMERICAN AVIATION pre- 
sents a list of individuals who it be- 
lieves have merited distinction during 
1937. They will not be found as 
guests of honor at flamboyant banquets, 
they will not have publicity agents dis- 
tributing their photographs and biog- 
raphies to the newspapers. But each, 
in his own way, has distinguished him- 
self for constructive work done. In 
some instances, it is not expedient for 
reasons of propriety to call attention to 
specific activities. But in each case, 
aviation has reason to be thankful for 
what these men have accomplished. 

Each year at this time AMERICAN 
AVIATION intends to publish an “honor 
list” of the unpublicized and the meri- 
torious in aviation. No trophies are 
presented, no medals are pinned on 
lapels, no scrolls are awarded to be 
placed in ante-rooms. 

The 1937 honor list is not intended 
to be complete. There are many un- 
sung heroes whose individual efforts 
have contributed much to aviation. 
Neither has there been an endeavor to 
name many who have added little or 
much to aviation but whose positions 
already are signal recognition of their 
accomplishments. Nor has there been 
any endeavor to include in this list 
those who have contributed to the 
technical advancement of the industry. 

Therefore, we nominate for 1937 
recognition: 

John M. Rogers 

Vice-President of the Douglas Air- 
craft Corporation and located perma- 
nently in Washington, for undertaking 
single-handedly against substantial op- 
position the promotion of legislation to 
remove the ten per cent profit limita- 
tion on Navy aircraft construction con- 
tracts, which legislation, when enacted 
by Congress, will make possible orderly 
and much-needed experimentation and 
development of military aircraft for the 
national defense of the nation and the 
general expansion of the industry. 


Charles P. Graddick 

Superintendent of the Air Mail Serv- 
ice of the United States Post Office De- 
partment, for his conscientious and 
non-political efforts in the educational 
promotion of air mail use by the public 
and for his fair and earnest considera- 
tion of the practical and economic 
problems of the air mail contractors. 


Fred Grieme 

Assistant Chief of the Airport Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, for his constructive efforts in 
obtaining the interest of cities and mu- 
nicipalities, in particular the American 
Municipal Association, in the problems 
and future development and ‘main- 
tenance of airports and for initiating 
informal coordination among the many 
federal, state and local groups which 
have direct and indirect association 
with the nation’s widespread airport 


System. 
Al Williams 

Director of the Aviation Department 
of the Gulf Oil Company, for provid- 
ing through the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers a vigorous, independent and 
thought-provoking channel of aviation 
news and information dissemination to 
the general public; for bis general 





We Nominate For Fame— 


AMERICAN AVIATION Presents Its First Annual 
| List of the Otherwise Unrecognized 





treatment in these writings of aviation 
4s @ mature and economic entity as 
contrasted to aviation as a “game”; and 
for his aid to the enormous potential 
field of private flying. 
Devon Francis 

Aviation Editor of The Associated 
Press, for acquiring in a short space of 
time since assuming his new post six 
months ago, an understanding of avia- 
tion problems, and his interpretation of 
these problems through intelligently- 
written articles over the nation-wide 
wire service of the Associated Press, 
thus providing aviation with another 
sound news and information channel to 
the public. 

Cyril C. Thompson 

Executive Assistant to the President, 
United Air Lines, for Ais outstanding 
grasp of air transport problems with 
government, and who, because of this 
knowledge, provides a valuable liaison 
between the industry and government 
officials who try to do a constructive 


job. 
Max Pollett and Robert Aldrich 

Respectively District Traffic Manager 
for American Airlines at Albany, N.Y., 
and Airport Manager at Troy, N. Y., 
for their constructive and wholesome 
efforts for the betterment and develop- 
ment of all phases of aviation through 
the New York State Aviation Associa- 
tion without personal compensation for 
themselves, and for their cooperation 
in similar aviation matters outside of 
the confines of their own state. 

Carl Wootten 

Sales Manager of the Taylor-Young 
Airplane Company, Alliance O., for 
injecting into the private flying and 
private airplane manufacturing indus- 
try, untried and advanced sales philos- 
ophy and salesmanship which tend to 
lift this small but lusty industry into a 
sphere of wider and untold potential 
influence in the world of transporta- 
tion. 

Major Jack Berry 

Manager of Cleveland Municipal 
Airport, for having sensed an oppor- 
tunity, wasted no time, and built the 
nation’s outstanding airport. 


Col. J. A. Harrington 
Chief Engineer, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, for having applied engi- 
neering ability to the WPA relief 
problem in such a way that millions 
of dollars went farther in airport 
building. 
Paul Goldsborough 
President of Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
the holding company for all domestic 
airlines, for intelligent coordination and 





direction of aeronautical radio’s ad- 
vance in the nation. 
Making Passes Pay 
Transcontinental & Western 


Air, Inc., has adopted a service 
charge for all non-revenue pas- 
sengers, following closely the 
new policy of Western Air Ex- 
press of charging 10% of the 
full fare for passes. TWA's 
charge is $3 for a 300-mile trip 
or less, $5 for 1500 miles or 
less, and $10 for all pass trips 
over 1500 miles. A round-trip 
Newark-Los Angeles pass will 
cost the “free” rider $20. 











RADIO CONTRACT 
TO WESTINGHOUSE 


Wins $246,500 Award from BAC Over 
Federal Telegraph and 
RCA 





_ Westinghouse Electric and Manu. 
facturing Company on Dec. 21 was 
awarded a contract amounting to $246.. 
500 by the Bureau of Air Commerce 
for furnishing radio transmitting and 
coupling equipment for use in the 
modernization of radio range and radio 
communications stations at 50 points 
throughout the country. 

The two other companies bidding 
for the job were Federal Telegraph 
Company, $261,426.50 and the Radio 
Corporation of America, $280,850.00. 

Equipment furnished by the con. 
tractor will replace obsolescent trans- 
mitting equipment and will provide 
simultaneous radio range and radio 
communication transmission at existing 
stations not now equipped for this 
type of service. 

Stations at which equipment will be 
installed are as follows: 

Albany, N. Y. Kingman, Ark. 
Albuquerque, N. M. Little Rock, Ark. 
Amarillo, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Big Spring, Texas. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boston, Mass. Oakland, Calif. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Oklahoma City Okla 
Burlington, Iowa. Omaha, Neb. 
Canadian, Texas. Pendleton, Ore. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Portland, Ore. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Reno, Nev. 
Daggett, Calif. Rockford, Ill. 
Davenport, Iowa. Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Rodeo, N. M. 


Des Moines, Iowa. . 
Elizabeth, N. J. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Elko, Nev. Shreveport, La. 
El Paso, Texas. Springfield, Mo. 
Fargo, N. D. Texarkanna, Ark. 


Fort Worth, Texas. Tucson, Ariz. 
Fresno, Calif. Tulsa, Okla. 
Harrisburg, Penna. Waco, Texas. 


Houston, Texas. Wichita, Kans 

Jackson, Miss. Wink, Texas. 

Kansas City, Mo. Winslow, Ariz. 
The first unit must be delivered 


within 120 days from the date of the 
contract, the second unit within 180 
days, and the remainder at the rate of 
three a week following delivery of the 
second unit. 


TWA RETAINS FIRM 
Coverdale and Colpitts to Make 


Financial Survey of Airline 

The financial firm of Coverdale & 
Colpitts, New York City, has been re- 
tained by Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., to make a financial and eco- 
nomic survey of its line. W. H. Cover- 
dale is president of American Export 
Steamship, Canadian Steamship, and is 
head of the new American Export Air 
Lines, Inc., which is desirous of open- 
ing an airline to Europe. 

Mr. Coverdale’s firm is allied with 
the Lehman Corp., and has made sur- 
veys for numerous steamship and rail- 
road companies. This is believed to be 
the first airline venture of the firm, 
with the exception of American Export 
Air Lines. The firm has offices at 120 
Wall Street, New York City. 





Jerry Cundiff Honored 


Walla Walla, Wash., Dec. 5—Jerry 
L. Cundiff, for years chairman of the 
aviation committee of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has been signally 
honored for his untiring efforts in be- 
half of aviation. The Chamber pre- 
sented him with a certificate of recog- 
nition yesterday, signed by Governor 
Clarence D. Martin, officials of United 
Air Lines, and local officials. Cundiff 
has worked unceasingly to get direct 
air mail service to Walla Walla and 
his efforts were rewarded December 4 
when United Air Lines inaugurated 
service here. 
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American 


Air Line Pilots Submit List of 
Hazards to Air Commerce Bureau 





Compiled From Nation-Wide Survey, List Includes Radio Towers, 
Smokestacks and Power Lines Bordering Busy 
Airline Terminals 


The Air Line Pilots Association has 
submitted to the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce a list of hazards bordering or 
near airports which the association 
believes should be removed or lighted 
without delay. The list was compiled 
from a survey made among airline 
pilots and covers vertical radio towers 
and other obstructions. 

The list follows: 


Fort Worth 
Smokestack 200 feet high at east- 
west runway (unlighted) 
High tension line on north and east 
boundary of field (unlighted). 
Wichita 
Unlighted pole line across east and 
south boundary of field. 
Kansas City 
All obstructions unlighted. 
Newark 
400-foot stack northeast 
about one mile 
Chicago 
Two mile tank and radio towers 
(Recommend that the top light on all 
radio towers shall be flashing lights) 
Butte 
Telephone line immediately south of 
airport should be placed underground. 


Burbank 

Recommend removing entirely high 
power line along east end of east-west 
runway at Union Air Terminal. 

Immediate installation of obstruc- 
tion light on tree and removal of pole 
line at south end of north-south run- 
way. 

Consider installation of floodlights 
at south end of north-south runway. 


San Francisco 

Immediate installation of obstruc- 
tion lights on the power line north- 
west of field 

Installation of approach lights, 
spaced at suitable intervals, from the 
east end of the east-west intervals, 
from the east end of the east-west 
runway to a point at least 2,000 feet 
east of, and in line with, the run- 
way. 

Immediate provision of a suitable 
crash boat, properly equipped, and 
with trained crews (who may also act 
as field attendants) to be instantly 
available at all times. 

Fresno 

Immediate lighting and early re- 
moval of the power line at the end 
of the northwest-southeast runway. 

Bakersfield 

Immediate lighting of tank-farm 
lightning rods northeast and north- 
west of field. 


of field 


Saugus 
Immediate lighting (preferably re- 
moval) of pole line north of field. 
San Diego 
Enlarge field to safe proportions 


The list also includes two con- 
templated erections of projects which 
would be hazardous to air operations. 
One of these is the Hoover Dam 
power line in the Burbank area which 
is to be constructed on 200 foot 
towers one mile northwest of the field 
directly across the only possible bad- 
weather approach. The other is in 
the Chicago area where towers south 
of Downers Grove on the southwest 
leg of the Chicago range twelve miles 
out of the airport are contemplated. 








Dr. S. Moss Retires 
from Gen. Electric 


Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 16—Wright 
Field Army officials last night held a 
dinner in honor of Dr. Sanford A. 


Moss, mechanical engineer in General 
Electric Company’s Thomson research 
laboratory, West Lynn, Mass., who will 
retire from the company Jan. 1 after 
34 years of service. Dr. Moss has been 
prominent in the development of the 
centrifugal compressor and supercharger 
for aviation engines used in Wright 
Field altitude flying experiments. 

Dr. Moss was born in San Francisco 
in 1872 and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California in 1896, receiving 
his M.S. degree in 1900. In 1903, 
Cornell University awarded him his Ph. 
D. He entered the employ of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company in 1903 at West 
Lynn. He has been awarded some 36 
Or more patents on mechanical devices, 
among them the centrifugal compressor, 


the exhaust-driven supercharger and 
the gear-driven supercharger. 
U. S. Army Air Corps planes, 


equipped with General Electric super- 
chargers, made all of the original 
world’s altitude records. Major R. W. 
Schroeder, Lieut. Elsie, Lieut. John A. 
Macready, Capt. Albert W. Stevens and 
Capt. St. Clair Street are some of the 
pilots who took part in these altitude 
flights. The latter two specialized in 
high altitude photographic work. 

Dr. Moss is a member of A.S.M.E., 
A.LE.E., S.P.E.E., and A.A.A.S. 


WINS AIR CRUISE 


H. E. Frost Cops Aviation Club of 
Connecticut Trophy 

Hartford, Conn., Dec. 6—Herrick E. 
Frost, of West Haven, Conn., won the 
trophy for the cruise held yesterday by 
the Aviation Club of Connecticut and 
the Hartford Times. Twenty-seven 
planes participated in the 205-mile 
event, which was judged on the basis 
of actual time compared to estimated 
elapsed time between Brainerd Field, 
Hartford; Bridgeport, Danbury, New 
Haven, Meriden, New London, and re- 
turn to Hartford. 

Frost’s actual time varied only four 
minutes and two seconds from what 
he estimated. John M. Martinez, also 
of West Haven, was second with a vari- 
ation of four minutes and six seconds. 
Only pilots with at least fifty hours 
were admitted. The cruise was in 
charge of I. W. Baldwin, president of 
the club, and a similar affair is planned 
for the spring, probably in May. 








Grants WAS Extension 


Cheyenne, Wyo., Dec. 18—The Post 
Office has granted a three-month exten- 
sion of the time limit for starting 
service on Wyoming Air Service's 
Cheyenne-Huron S. D. route, it was 
announced here yesterday. Service was 
to start Jan. 30 but the Bureau of Air 
Commerce disapproved certain landing 
fields along the route, making this im- 
possible. Fields at Rapid City, S. D., 
Pierre, S. D., and Scottsbluff, Neb., are 
being improved and will be ready by 
April 30, the new deadline. 
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FOGGY DETOURS 
European Travelers Sometimes 
Land in Wrong Country 


Air travelers at least in this country 
escape the pitfalls of international 
borders in Europe. Flight, the British 
aeronautical weekly, has described sev- 
eral recent incidents. A Swissair Doug- 
las DC-3, bound from Zurich, Switzer- 
land, to Croyden Airport at London, 
was unable to land because of fog and 
flew to Brussels, Belgium, where pas- 
sengers spent the night before pre- 
ceding again to their destination. 

Then there was a prominent member 
of the Jewish community of London 
who very carefully chose his air route 
so that he would not have to fly over 
Germany. But weather conditions made 
it necessary for the plane to seek refuge 
at a large German airport. “During the 
delay, which luckily was not more than 
an hour or so,” the magazine reports, 
“he remained in the cabin which, like 
the deck of a ship, was British terri- 
tory. People who badly wanted a 
word with him were unable to induce 
him to leave the machine and cour- 
teously respected the neutrality of 
‘British soil.’ ” 


Seversky Sets Record 

Major Alexander P. de Seversky on 
Dec. 17 flew from Havana to Washing- 
ton in 4 hours and 51 minutes, estab- 
lishing a new international course non- 
stop record. He flew a plane of his 
own design, similar to the military pur- 
suit ships he has manufactured for the 
Army Air Corps. Major de Seversky 
attended a dinner given by the Aero 
Club of Washington in honor of the 
Wright Brothers’ first flight. 


S. F. ASKS FEDERAL 
AID FOR AIRPORT 


WPA Labor Would Leave Most of 
$2.850,000 Bond Issue for Materials 


Mayor Angelo Rossi of San Fran- 
cisco has requested WPA officials to 
furnish common labor in connection 
with the construction of his city's new 
$2,850,000 municipal airport. 

While attending the United States 
Conference of Mayors in Washington 
last month, Mayor Rossi told AMERICAN 
AVIATION that if the WPA would 
furnish the labor, it would save the 
city between $500,000 and $1,000,000 
in pay roll costs, thus allowing the 
major portion of the city’s funds to 
be used for material purchases. 

The citizens of San Francisco passed 
the $2,850,000 bond issue for the air- 
port last month by considerably more 
than the necessary two-thirds majority. 

Bond issue funds will be expended 
as follows: 


1. Development of a seaplane landing 
port and related facilities, $1,400,000. 

2. Extension and improvement of 
landing field, $1,300,000. 

3. Purchase and installation of radio 
and navigational equipment in order 
to meet requirements of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, $100,000. 


4. Land purchase, $50,000. 

Pan American Airways has con- 
tracted to use the airport after a sea- 
plane base is established, and facilities 
will also be provided for the United 
States Coast Guard air base. 

Runways of the landplane base are 
to be extended from approximately 
3,500 feet to not less than one mile 
in all directions, with a width of 250 
feet to accommodate the larger and 
heavier transports. : 




















* 


UNITED * AIR * LINES believes 


the public’s interest will be best served, and a 


sound development of scheduled transportation 
will result if the 75th Congress modernizes the 
Federal law covering air transport expansion 


and safety. 


the McCarran-Lea Legislative program which 


Such legislation is embodied in 








1. Is the only program now actively on the 


Congressional Calendar. 


2. 


Congressional 


Committees, 


Has been reported favorably by important 


after three 


years of extensive hearings and study. 


a 


Has the approval of operating airlines, 


after careful study by legal council. 


- 


Provides regulation in the public interest 


by the experienced, quasi-judicial Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. 


UNITED AIR LINES 
TRANSPORT CORPORATION 
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Lizzie Zilch Vs. Good Publicity 


An Aviation Editor Puts the Industries Press Relations on the Pan, Assails Snooty Attitude of Execs, 
Decries Lack of Good Aviation Stories 


A FEW days ago the vice president 
of one of the leading air lines in 
the United States stood before a repre- 
sentative group of newspaper men in 
one of the more glittering of New 
York hostelries and delivered of his 
thoughts as follows: 

“The air lines of the United States 
boast of a passenger business approach- 
ing the 1,500,000 mark a year. 

“Do you know how many different 
passengers we are carrying?” He paused 
for effect. “Well, I'll tell you. We are 
being patronized by no more than 250,- 
000 people a year, and I doubt if the 
figure actually is more than 200,000. 

“We have a nation of 130,000,000 
people. Does that mean anything to 
you?” 

It meant that the air lines had not 
begun to scratch the surface of their 
potential patronage. 

He did not go on to analyze reasons 
for the low per capita travel by air. 
But every man in the room privately 
analyzed them. And they arrived, among 
other conclusions, at this one: 

The air line business, due to its pe- 
culiar character, is going to be made 
or broken by a few outstanding ele- 
ments. Among them is the character 
of the publicity it receives. 


How It’s Handled 

I am not going to go into admin- 
istrative or operation aspects of conduct- 
ing a public air carrier business. My 
only concern, as a friend of air trans- 
port and as a newspaper man, is the 
fashion in which publicity is handled. 

Out in Sacramento Wayne Parrish 
took aviation to task for the nature of 
the publicity it issued. I take it to 
task on the same count, embroidered 
with a legitimate defense of the average 
air line publicity man. 

First of all, little sympathy exists 
between aviation as an industry and 
the newspaper. Newspaper advertising 
rates depend on circulation, and if 
“spreading” an air line crash will sell 
more newspapers, newspaper manage- 
ment is going to “spread” it. 

The scant sympathy which has been 
built up rests on the tenuous connec- 
tion between the aviation editor and 
the industry. The special writer as- 
signed to flying is a friend of aviation, 
but he is first a newspaper man and 
second a partisan of those who earn 
their living in the air business. 


Page One Luck 

The obvious conclusion is that, the 
newspaper business being what it is, 
ill-luck or ill-judgment on the part of 
aviation inevitably will be compounded 
on page one. 

And here we had best make a point 
with which the aviation industry takes 
issue: newspapers on the whole carry 
many times as much constructive news 
about flying as they do destructive news. 
In my files alone, the count for the 
last twelve months stands: 178 explana- 
tory, educational and straight news 
stories of a helpful character as against 
+ harmful to the industry or critical 
of it. 

That strikes me as being a pretty good 
average in favor of aviation on adver- 
tising not paid for out of the front 
office till. 

Current publicity methods for the 
most part are dated by their character. 
Even in the year 1937 some of the 
oldsters in the publicity game fall into 





A few weeks ago we asked one of the leading aviation editors of 
the country to write us an analysis of aviation press agentry from 


the viewpoint of an aviation editor on the receiving end. 
—and we recommend it highly as “must” reading material. 


He did 
He 


doesn’t pull his punches and if we could tell you his name you’d 
sit up and take notice, for he’s known to the industry from coast 
to coast. For obvious reasons, his identity cannot be revealed. 


a “flying circus’ treatment of news, 
and for a very good reason: 

The publicist wants to make a show- 
ing, and the best way to make a 
showing in the public prints is to be 
spectacular. 

This is 1937, not 1927, the suicide 
year when both crackpot and seasoned 
pilot tried to emulate Lindbergh and 
cut himself a slice of glory and gold. 
Aviation has come a long way since 
then, and publicity methods should 
have kept pace. That they have not 
kept pace may be an answer, in part, 
for the fact that the air lines are carry- 
ing 200,000-odd different passengers a 
year as against the millions they should 
carry. 

The Boys Upstairs 

It is hard for me to quarrel with 
the publicity man who has to make a 
living. It is not hard for me to quarrel 
with the administrators of an air line 
who have it within their power to 
order that publicity be of a constructive 
nature, even though it entails fewer 
stories in print. 

“Handouts,” as they are known to 
newspaper men, have a common general 
level. They contain patter about good- 
looking hostesses getting married, about 
a fresh speed record between Podunk 
and Hodunk in a super-colossal trans- 
port, about a pilot who has spent so 
many weeks of his life in the air, and 
so on. 

Challenged as to the character of 
their stuff, the publicity man will reply, 
“That's for consumption in the local 
sheets on our route.” The chatter may 
be necessary, for all I know, but I am 
convinced that aviation consistently 
misses bets on constructive stories by 
refusing to dig for the facts. 

The technical advance, shaped up 
into a news story, has a hundred times 
the drawing power of the hostess-and- 
pilot yarn in creating mew passenger 
business for the air line or in inducing 
someone in Keokuk to sink $2,000 into 
a light plane. 

I have another quarrel with aviation. 
It's upstage. I have yet to meet a 
group of oldsters in the business which 
does not look on the outsider as an 
intruder. The outsider does not speak 
their language. The outsider cannot 
be expected to understand their prob- 
lems. 

The newspaper man, who is only 
human, resents that. A common sym- 
pathy in such circumstances is at a 
premium. 

One of Two Things 

So aviation publicity more often than 
not sums up to one of two things: it 
is puerile, or it is too technical for 
popular appeal. 

Give me an aviation executive, an 
aeronautical engineer, a maintenance 
superintendent and a publicity man, all 
of whom have a good sense of news 
values, and a little money to conduct 
a public relations office; and I will give 
you in return a flow of constructive 
stories for the press which will go far 
toward making converts to flying. 


Essentially, flying is no mystery of 
mysteries which must forever remain a 
secret of a small coterie of men. Es- 
sentially, newspapers and magazines do 
not constitute a strange, exotic panoply 
of words which alternately praise and 
curse individuals, sects or industries. 


Wants Good Stories 

The press is anxious for good stories. 
If it has developed a taste for the sen- 
sational in the category of flying, flying 
has itself—at least in part—to blame. 
That the press often is woefully ig- 
norant of matters aeronautic is, can- 
didly, to its discredit. I hold no brief 
for my trade. We have much to learn. 

But so has aviation. 

I have preached myself hoarse, over 
a highball, to aviation publicity men 
on the need for good, meaty stories. I 
want facts, and interesting ones. I want 
to write stories which will cause my 
readers to exclaim, “Say, they're cer- 
tainly getting this flying business down 
to a science!” 

I want to stop writing about the 
daredevil heroes of the air races, and 
I want to stop explaining why the mar- 
riage of Airhostess Lizzie Bilch of Kala- 
mazoo isn’t “must” copy on my desk. 

I want to see more of the moral 
courage shown by President C. R. Smith 
of American Airlines who asked 
frankly, in full-page advertisements, 
“Afraid to Fly?” 

At the expense of overstaying my 
welcome in these pages, I would like 
to add one thing more: The best-written 
story the world has even known will 
never take the place of personal friend- 
ship in furthering the cause of aviation 
in the press. 

Any newspaper man in the United 
States would go to hell for Eddie 
Rickenbacker, Eastern’s general man- 
ager; and every newspaper man I 
know would break his neck trying to 
help Clancy Dayhoff, T.W.A.’s news 
bureau manager. 

We, the press, like aviation; we want 
aviation to give us a break by supply- 
ing constructive news. 


Charlie Cox Author of 
De Luxe $7.50 Book 


Charles E Cox, Jr., former superin- 
tendent of Indianapolis Municipal Air- 
port and former regional supervisor in 
the airport section of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, is the author of a hand- 
somely printed limited edition entitled 
“John Tobias, Sportsman,” published by 
The Derrydale Press, New York. 

The book is a collection of stories 
previously published in Field and 
Stream and National Sportsman. Aiden 
L. Ripley provided five illustrations. 
Although he has spent most of his 
time in aviation, Cox is well known 
as the author of hunting and nature 
stories and has been a frequent con- 
tributor to national magazines. Early 


last summer he took a leave of absence 
from the Bureau of Air Commerce to 
go to the north woods to engage in 
free lancing and to prepare the book 
just published. His mailing address is 
Fountain, Mich. He is expected in 
Washington late in the winter. 

In its review of the book on Dec 
19, The New York Herald Tribune 
said Cox’s stories “have a rich and 
serene flavor, grand for long winter 
evening's by the fire.” The book sells 
for $7.50 and only 950 numbered copies 
were printed. 


Advocates Airport 
for Kitty Hawk, N. C. 


Suggesting that “the world’s first air 
port needs one,” Earl Findley, editor 
of U. S. Air Services, urges the con- 
struction of a first class airport at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., scene of the first heavier 
than-air motor-propelled flight by the 
Wright Brothers thirty-four years ago, 
in the December issue of his magazine 

Asserting that it is a matter “of first 
importance” that the nation should at 
least have a useable landing field near 
by the monument honoring the Wright 
Brothers, Findley pointed out the irony 
of having to go to Kitty Hawk by auto- 
mobile to pay tribute to the Wrights 
when there should be a smooth and 
adequate landing field. 

Only satisfaction Findley finds in the 
Situation is that “although this country 
has thus far been unable to provide 
a resting place in its national museum 
for the world’s first practical flying 
machine, and although its leaders have 
been too pusillanimous or preoccupied 
to insist on a full and final rectification 
in the dispute that altimated in con- 
signing that priceless relic to the British 
Museum, it is cause for satisfaction that 
the great body of American people do 
recognize the Wright Brothers as the 
world’s pioneer aviators and the real 
discoverers of the laws of flight.” 


Airport Leased to Cram 

Port Angeles, Wash. Dec. 11— 
Clallam County Airport and hangar 
facilities were leased yesterday to Jack 
R. Cram, of the Cram Flying School, 
Olympia, for a period of ten years. 
Cram has operated a school and charter 
service in Olympia for five years and 
will move two of his three planes to 
the new field in February. Unsuccess- 
ful applicants were Donald K. Peters, 
of Portland, Ore., and Robert R. Heard 
and Elmer B. Overway, of Seattle. 
Scheduled . air service between Port 
Angeles and Seattle is contemplated for 
the future. 


Holds Open House 

Medford, Ore., Dec. 20—Thomas A 
Culbertson, Jr., airport superintendent, 
has held an open house to acquaint the 
public with the airport, airline and 
weather reporting facilities. Through 
the cooperation of Supt. of Schools E. 
H. Hedrick, large numbers of schoo! 
children visited the field. Max C. 
Henne, UAL manager here, and Wil- 
liam J. Hutchinson, local Weather 
Bureau chief, explained airline and 
weather reporting facilities and Sgt. 
William M. Daws conducted the visitors 
through the Army Air Corps service 
station. 
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Los Angeles, Dec. 11—Come Winter 








or depression some of the members of 
the aviation fraternity in Southern Cali- 
fornia will eat, or so they think. At 
any rate a number of factory and air 
line executives, airport officials, pilots 
and publicity men have banded them- 
selves together in an _ organization, 
known as “Ham and Eggs, Incorpor- 
ated” and, yesterday, opened a swanky 
establishment in which the chief items 
f diet will consist of smoked pork 
and hen fruit. 

For some reason, best known to the 
sponsors, the new eating place has been 
located on aristocratic Wilshire Boule- 
vard in down town Los Angeles, some 
15 or 20 miles from the nearest landing 
field. It is however, persistently ru- 
mored that all air port buses will be 
routed by the front door and that any 
driver who fails to call it to the atten- 
tion of his passengers will face instant 
dismissal. 

Success of the venture has been guar- 
anteed by the fact that the advertising 
and publicity, mostly the latter, has 
been placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee composed of the public relations 
men of the aircraft factories and air 
lines in this vicinity. Doubtless this 
accounts for the fact that the official 
opening is scheduled for some unde- 
termined date at least a week after the 
doors were actually opened and service 
to the public began. 

The idea was supplied by H. A. 
Burgess, a close friend of the late Harris 
M. “Pop” Hanshue, and identified with 
some form of aviation since the early 
days of air transportation in the west- 
ern portion of the United States. Bur- 
gess will be the directing head of the 
corporation and assume active manage- 
ment. He is financed entirely by stock- 
holders drawn from the ranks of avi- 
ation and the list of backers reads like 
a who’s-who of the industry containing 
the names of air line presidents, manu- 
facturing executives, pilots, operation 
personnel, traffic men, clerical help and 
even air porters. 

Open day and night, “Ham and 
Eggs” features on the menu West- 
phalian and Virginia ham, Canadian 
ind Irish bacon and coffee which, ac- 
cording to one member of the Publicity 
Committee, costs 35 cents a pound 
wholesale. Special serving trays, 
moulded to fit, specially designed fry- 
ing pans and an all electric kitchen 
are among the novelties featured by 
Burgess. 

A partial list of stockholders con- 
tains the names of Charles H. Babb, 
Arthur G. Beggs, Kenneth J. Bodecker, 
Warren Carey, George T. Cussen, C. 
W. Dayhoff, C. A. Elliott, C. W. 
France, C. N. “Jimmy” James, C. F. 
lienesch, Paul Mantz, Si Morehouse, 
Palmer Nicholls, E. P. Querl, Com- 
mander C. E. Rosendahl, Paul E. Rich- 
te, Carl B. Squier, Allan A. Barrie, 
Wm. B. Birren, Don Black, Jeanne 
Boynton, Frank E. Bradley, H. A. Bur- 
gess, Ray F, Chesley, Leonard Comegys, 
L. H. Dwerlkotte, Gilbert L. Givvin, 
samuel E, Gates, G. Edgar Lovejoy, 
Wm. Maxfield, Clifford Mutchler, Al- 
dert E. Roeck, Walter G. Ryberg, G. R. 
Tremolado and S$. W. Voorhes. 


L. A. Aviation Club 
Completes 2nd Year 





Los Angeles, Dec. 6—Completing 
‘wo years of successful flying, during 
Which there was no casualty and not 
‘ven a close call, members of the Avia- 







American 


It May Be a Tough Winter, But the L. 
A. Boys Can Order “Eggs Up” Anyway 


tion Country Club of Los Angeles re- 
turned yesterday from Death Valley 
where they had flown, Saturday, on a 
two-day tour. The group consisted of 
35 ships in which something over 80 
persons made the trip. This was the 
last scheduled event for the present 
year and was held under the direc- 
tion of “Wallie’ Timm, treasurer of 
the organization and chairman of the 
touring committee. 

The first event of the new year will 
be the annual meeting and election of 
officers. This will be followed by a 
dinner at which moving pictures, cover- 
ing the events of the past two years, 
will be shown. The first tour of the 
new year will occur early in February 
with Phoenix, Arizona, as the destina- 
tion. Present officers of the club are: 
Ben McGlashen, president; Bert Rhine, 
vice-president and Wallie Timm, treas- 
urer. 


Sportsman Pilot Hits 
Miami Race Crashes 


A plea to stop “purposeless races” 
such as the one at Miami in which 
Rudy Kling and Frank Haines were 
killed, is registered in The Sportsman 
Pilot for December 15. The editorial 
pointed out that the most notable 
feature of the Miami Air Maneuvers 
was not the races, but the presence of 
several hundred lightplanes. 

“Just one look at a heart-broken girl, 
an orphaned youngster, a $500 life 
insurance policy and two coffins on a 
Railway Express truck should be enough 
to convince even the most hard-boiled 
that many practices governing the racing 
of aircraft must be submitted to a major 
overhaul,” the editorial said. 

“For instance, racing planes should 
be based on stress analyses before being 
admitted to competition, altitude mini- 
mums should be raised; adjustments 
should be made to suit wind conditions 
in view of the hazards of pylon turns; 
pilot qualifications should be tightened. 
Furthermore, an air race should have 
a constructive purpose that will in one 
way or another serve the industry. 
Racing can be made a real asset and 
concerted effort should be expended in 
this direction. 

“Why is it, we are asked, that with 
a few exceptions, the best racing pilots 
are dead? One good kid like Rudy 
Kling or Frank Haines is worth more 
than all the prizé money ever put up. 
It would be a good idea to stop the 
killings in purposeless races before 
other sad events occur.” 

The editorial said the Florida events 
emphasize that private aviation “is very 
much in the ascendency” and that the 
private elements predominate over races, 
shows, air tours and such. 


Baldwin Plan Rejected 

Worland, Wyo., Dec. 10—Worland 
has turned down the proposition of J. 
Kirk Baldwin, state treasurer, to include 
this community on the proposed 
Cheyenne Airways, Inc., route for a 
monthly guarantee of $250 from local 
businessmen. 


Lambie To Marry 
Jack Lambie, Jr., co-pilot with Dick 
Merrill on the round-trip flight across 
the Atlantic last May, and Mary Adams 
Maverick will be married in Washing- 





ton soon. Miss Maverick is a niece of 
Representative Maury Maverick of 
Texas. 
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The tremendous success of the 1936 and 1937 shows has 
already inspired seasoned exhibitors in making early space 
reservations in the THIRD ANNUAL AIRCRAFT AND BOAT 
SHOW, April 2 to 10. 


Manufacturers, distributors, operators and executives 
from every branch of the aircraft and water craft indus- 
try will be represented in this great all-yea’ wes.ern 
exhibit and market place. 


For more sales — for greater profits during 1938, plan to be 
represented in the annual Aircraft and Boating classic. Dis- 
play your product to thousands of prospective buyers at 
extremely low cost. The ideally planned and centrally located 
Pan-Pacific Auditorium, (110,000 square feet), has 60 foot 
doors to permit the placement of exhibits without dismantling. 


Brilliant entertainment as well as a low admission fee 
will again assure a tremendous public attendance. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS CLIFFORD W. HENDERSON, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR, 7600 BEVERLY BLVD., LOS ANGELES 
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Can Insurance Rates Be Lowered? 


Jerome Lederer Tells State Aviation Officials Answer Is More Airplanes and Fewer Accidents; 
Lists Factors Necessary For General Reduction 


VIATION insurance rates cannot 
come down until there are more 
airplanes being insured and _ until 
there are fewer accidents, Jerome 
Lederer, chief engineer of Aero Insur- 
ance Underwriters, New York City, told 
the National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials in Miami on Dec. 1 at the 
annual convention at the Miami Bilt- 
more Hotel, Coral Gables, Fla. 

“On all sides we hear a great deal 
about the high cost of aviation insur- 
ance”, he said. ‘Presumably the oil 
companies also receive complaints about 
the high cost of aviation gas and oil, 
the aviation manufacturers are probably 
often asked to explain the high cost 
of airplanes and engines, and so on 
through the whole field of aviation; 
schools, radios, accessories and service. 
The answer in practically every case 
would be based upon the law of supply 
and demand which also indirectly but 
strongly affects aviation insurance rates. 

“After all, there are only about 8000 
airplanes in this country and a produc- 
tion of 3000 per year would be con- 
sidered extraordinary. This explana- 
tion seems to satisfy most airplane op- 
erators when it concerns the high cost 
of tangible aviation commodities such 
as gas, oil, starters, engines and the 
airplanes themselves, but they fail to 
realize that insurance is also a com- 
modity which unfortunately does not 
become tangible until the object insured 
becomes intangible. Only one force can 
lower insurance rates, and that force is 
the reduction of insurance losses in re- 
lation to insurance income’’. 

Pointing out that the word “high” 
has a relative meaning, Lederer said, 
“When an airplane operator tells his 
insurance agent that rates are too high 
he is probably comparing aviation rates 
with other types of insurance. 

“Since it is a means of transporta- 
tion with which we are dealing, we 
presume that the operator is comparing 
his aviation rates not with other costs 
in aviation, but rather with the cost of 
insuring his automobile. The facts in 
the case show that aviation insurance 
rates do compare favorably with auto- 
mobile rates, and while the rates are 
higher for Crash and Personal Acci- 
dent, they are, for some coverages, even 
lower than automobile rates. But loss 
experience in other industries does not 
make rates in aviation. The aviation 
industry makes its own rates. 


Rates Are Fair 


“Rates are based on experience. The 
aviation industry is further assured 
that rates are fair through careful super- 
vision by numerous state commissions 
to whom the insurance companies must 
report their premiums, their losses and 
their costs of doing business. The cost 
of doing business (overhead) is care- 
fully restricted so that losses in relation 
to premiums become the dominating 
influence on rates.” 

Lederer devoted a fair share of his 
paper to fire rates, making a number 





of practical suggestions which would 
tend to reduce the present level. 

“The growing use of remotely con- 
trolled fire extinguishers should be very 
beneficial,” he said. “The type of fuel 
hose which is used in some European 
airplanes might also help. Instead of 
being made of metal it is composed 
of several layers of flexible skin-like 
substance. Because it resembles cloth 
more than metal it is not so easily 
cracked and is less susceptible to vi- 
bration failure. 

“Development of a fuel which will 
not ignite so readily would reduce the 
hazards of gasoline. One of the large 
oil companies has made some progress 
in this direction. 

“The elimination of flammable debris 
in the hangar, installation of adequate 
fire extinguishers and insistence on their 
periodic inspection, safety rules for 
welding, separation of dope rooms from 
the remainder of the hangar, or insisting 
that fire doors be left closed are some 
suggestions which if adopted would 
reduce fire losses. 

“One item alone, the unprotected ex- 
tension light, has probably caused more 
fire losses than anything else. The hot 
electric light bulb is rested on seats, 
fabrics, or some other flammable part of 
the airplane, the mechanic is called 
away to the telephone and when he 
returns the ship is in flames. That is 
a typical instance. It can be easily 
guarded against simply by putting a 
wire frame around the light. 

Hangar Housekeeping 

“Good hangar housekeeping is the 
most outstanding way in which fire 
rates can be reduced. But if a fire 
must occur the next logical precaution 
is to have adequate fire extinguishers 
easily available. Carbon dioxide types 
appear to be especially useful in com- 
bating airplane fires. A recent de- 
velopment, which should help a lot, is 
an apparatus which produces inert 
gases, carbon dioxide and nitrogen, at 
small cost. It is a very effective fire 
extinguishing medium and can be piped 
to hazardous areas for automatic fire 
protection. A wider use of the Deluge 
Sprinkler Systems in hangars would also 
reduce losses.” 

Lederer said his insurance organiza- 
tion is taking the initiative in trying 
to reduce losses through its own efforts. 
“We are proceeding on the philosophy 
that an ‘ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure’”. He said that his 
inspection service is uncovering ‘‘a sur- 
prisingly large number of dangerous 
structural conditions due to inadequate 
maintenance.” 

He told the state aviation officials 
that they can help reduce insurance rates 
in two ways, first by encouraging the 
sale of airplanes through uniform regu- 
lation, aids to flying and cooperation 
with aircraft owners in reducing their 
flying costs, secondly by preaching with- 
in their respective states the gospel of 
conservative operation, good instruction 
and careful maintenance. 


Aviation Insurance In Brief 


Following are excerpts from Lederer’s paper on aviation insurance: 


More Airplanes—Fewer Accidents 
Insurance companies look forward to the time when rates can be cut but the 
present rates cannot be lowered to a marked degree until there are more airplanes 
to insure and fewer accidents. Only one force can lower insurance rates, and 
that force is the reduction of insurance losses in relation to insurance income. 


Attitude of Courts Changing 
A few years ago the attitude of the lower courts seemed to be that if any one 
was crazy enough to fly, he assumed the risk. This is changing. The court; 
are now taking the attitude that in the light of present developments in aviation, 
flying should be safe. Accidents are considered a result of negligence. More 
cases are being brought to court so more owners aré insuring. 


Postage Stamp Landings 
Human nature is so constituted that a mechanical or aerodynamic improve. 
ment which might reduce hazards, usually tempts the pilot to see what advantage 
he can take of it to increase his operating efficiency. This attitude nullifies the 
safety advantage of the improvement. For instance when airplanes are built 
that will land on the proverbial postage stamp, pilots will try to land them in 
one corner of the stamp. While on the one hand this foible of human nature 
may be wholesome because it creates a demand for further improvements, on the 
other hand it reduces the favorable effect that the improvements might exert on 
insurance rates. 
Over-Confidence a Peril 
If pilots would learn to recognize their limitations and to operate strictly 
within them, accidents would probably be fewer. Over-confidence in ability to 
fly over unfamiliar terrain, carelessness in airmanship, belief in their proficiency 
with instruments, presumptious attitude towards strange airplanes have resulted 
in many unnecessary accidents. 


Signposts of Aviation Growth 


The discussion on how rates can be lowered reduces itself into two associated 
parts: (1) How will aviation grow so that the volume and spread of insurance 
premiums will be increased and (2) How can insurance losses be reduced? Bar- 
ring conditions which might deflect the regular course of business, the growth of 
the commercial aviation industry and of aviation insurance is assured for the 
following reasons: 

1, Flying is Becoming More Convenient 

The great increase in airports and aids to navigation assists the aviation industry 
in demonstrating the utility of the airplane, thereby increasing the aviation market 
which in turn will offer more planes to insure. Sportsmen, for example, now 
find flying into Florida or Michigan much more convenient than a few years 
ago because of the large increase in landing fields. Airplanes can be used in 
business with more consistent results for the same reason. 

2. Costs of Flying Are Getting Less 

The lower cost of airplanes and the lower operating costs aided by the growing 
ease with which both airplanes and aviation insurance can be bought on time- 
payment plans at reasonable rates should increase the spread of insured airplanes 

3. Flying Instruction is More Accessible 

As every life insurance salesman knows, 60% of his case is won if he can 
persuade his client to take a physical examination, even at no charge. The Bureau 
of Air Commerce has recently encouraged student instruction by eliminating the 
physical examination formerly required. A large increase in flying instruction 
should result, especially among the generation of people who can afford to buy 
airplanes. 

4. Business Demands More Airplanes 

The ever faster tempo of business is creating a demand for airplanes. Com- 
petition is forcing business executives to save time by using the air. Oil com- 
panies, mining engineers, textile manufacturers, newspapers and machinery manu- 
facturers are among the prominent users. Other industries will follow. 

5. The Younger Generation is Air-Minded 

The generation which has grown up air-minded is about to reach maturity and 
achieve purchasing power. Fear as a sales resistor will be of minor significanc 
when these young people acquire funds to buy an airplane. Let us hope that 
their flight instruction will be such as to result in good flying insurance ex- 


perience. 
6. Agents Are Waking Up 

Insurance agents are becoming more active in aviation and are persuading more 
aircraft owners to insure. Their clients are asking about the cost of insurance; 
their air-minded sons are entering the insurance business. 

7. Flying is Becoming Easier 

Aircraft are being developed which require less skill to fly safely, thus opening 
the aircraft market to a wider public. Flying is becoming less of an art and 
more of a pleasure by virtue of reliable radios, sturdy undercarriages, adequate 
stability, better handling qualities, sound-proofed comfortable cabins, prompt 
efficient ground service, improved cooperation with the weather services, good 
landing fields, reliable power plants. 

8. More Owners Are Insuring 

The aircraft operators are beginning to realize that insurance rates are reason- 
able and that when they insure they not only protect their investments but also 
shelter their moral obligations. Flying was until recently, a young man’s ad- 
venture. These young men have now matured to the stage when they think in 
terms of finance rather than adventure. Some manufacturers are encouraging 
their clients to buy insurance because insurance will provide funds for replace 
ment in the event of loss. 


How Can Rates Be Reduced? 


Larger volume of airplane sales and a wide spread of risk seem assured. But 
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American Aviation 


Engineers Meet in Dallas 

Dallas, Texas, Dec. 20—Braniff Air- 
ways will be host to the semi-annual 
meeting of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion maintenance committee January 
13-14-15, O. M. Mosier, vice-president, 
announced today. About 150 transport 
engineers are expected. Meetings will 
be held at Braniff’s operations base. 


United Plans Survey 
of New Short Route 


Pocatello, Idaho, Dec. 1—Congress- 
man D. Worth Clark has informed 
local officials that he has had a definite 
promise and commitment from W. A. 
Patterson, president of United Air 
Lines, to make the survey next spring 
for a new transcontinental air route to 
the Pacific Northwest from Denver 
direct to Pocatello and Boise. 

Clark said the route would save “‘at 
least one and one-half hours” from 
Chicago to the Northwest by eliminat- 
ing Salt Lake City connection, and 
would give Pocatello a direct service. 
Pocatello is on a direct air line be- 
tween Denver and Portland. At pres- 
ent United operates into both Cheyenne 
and Denver, but makes connections at 
Salt Lake City. 


Largest Radio Station 
Houston, Texas, Dec. 20—Braniff 
Airways has received a permit from 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to construct a 1,000 watt radio sta- 
tion, reputed to be the most powerful 
airline radio station in the U. S., ac- 
cording to Frank Dyer, Braniff com- 
munications superintendent. The sta- 
tion will be erected here in January 
and will go on the air in February. It 
will provide two-way communication 

for all of Braniff's Texas routes. 





if losses increase in the same proportion, rates must remain about the same. 
How can losses be reduced? 
Fire Insurance 

Fire rates can be reduced by improvement in engine installations so that fires 
due to broken fuel lines, leaking carburetors, and especially carburetor backfires, 
would be eliminated or at least quickly extinguished. The greatest cause of 
fire losses can be blamed either on ignorance or lack of discipline among ground 
personnel. Education in matters relating to good hangar housekeeping would 
reduce fire rates considerably. The ideal arrangement from the standpoint of 
the underwriters would be to have airplanes stored in many small hangars of 
fire-proof construction rather than to have many airplanes in one large hangar with 
conventional fire protection. Concentration of risk is not good underwriting 
policy. It is obvious that a fire in one airplane endangers all airplanes in the 


same hangar. 
Theft Insurance 


Theft insurance rates are already so low that no further reductions are antici- 
pated and it is difficult to seé how they can be reduced. However, it is inad- 
visable to leave airplanes, either good or damaged to the mercy of spectators. 
Most theft losses involve instruments and similar small articles which are usually 
stolen after a forced landing. 

Windstorm Rates 

Windstorm may be reduced by building hangars which will not so easily 
collapse on the airplanes within. The tricycle undercarriage may be effective in 
reducing Windstorm rates by eliminating the high angle of attack of the airplane 
wings on the ground. If owners would be more careful of how they park their 
planes and in their instructions be airport attendants, wind loss experience would 
improve. ie 

Land Damage 

Land Damage insurance protects the owner against injury to the airplane while 
on the ground. Its cost can be reduced by better brakes, and especially better 
field regulations in regard to the speed and methods of taxiing, the allotment 
of parking space, the location of possible obstructions. The tricycle undercarriage 
may help here because of better visibility while taxiing on the ground. Owners 
who keep their airplanes on farms should be cautioned against the great affinity 
of cows for doped fabric. One such loss cost the insurance companies over a 
thousand dollars. 

Mooring Insurance 

Mooring rates are not very high but we believe that the development of new, 
lighter and more effective anchors will help to reduce them further. Better 
mooring facilities in sheltered basins should be encouraged. 


Crash Insurance 

_Crash insurance rates are the highest. When one considers that out of 8000 
airplanes some 1600 accidents occur per year, the reason for the high cost of 
Crash insurance is obvious. The underwriters also suffer from lack of spread 
in Crash insurance. Experience to date does not show that sufficient reduction 
can be made to induce more people to carry Crash insurance. It is a vicious 
circle. The whole matter goes back to the small number of airplanes that are 
available for insurance. Greater production would lower the cost of replace- 
ments, possibly lower the cost of repairs as well as give the underwriters a 
wider spread. 

Crash rates would naturally be greatly improved if there were fewer accidents. 
The use of devices which would keep airplanes from stalling and spinning would 

very useful in reducing rates because so many accidents occur by stalling. 
Amateur pilots seem to stall airplanes quite readily in good weather and even 
some experienced pilots, over-confident in their ability to fly on instruments, 
have stalled and cracked in bad weather. The retractable undercarriage and, 
some engineers believe, the tricycle undercarriage, may have a good effect on 
Crash insurance rates. 

_Crash insurance rates should be lowered by the increase in airports, better 
airport maintenance, improvements in weather forecasting, improvements in aids 
to navigation, stricter supervision of flying schools, of instructors and of flying 
curricula, ‘ncreasing power plant reliability, and especially by testing airplanes 
in long and rigorous service before they are released to the public. 


Liability And Personal Accident Insurance 
Liability and Personal Accident insurance rates are affected by the same operating 
conditions which affect Land Damage and Crash rates. Of course the landing 
of passengers and regulations governing the actions of spectators at airports also 
have an important influence on liability rates. Airports should be well fenced. 
Stray cattle and the use of airports for short cuts or playgrounds have resulted 
in serious and costly accidents. 


for January 1, 1938 


P. O. Authorizes Extra Mail Pay 
Sections to Eliminate Heavy Loads 


Recognizing the emergency need of 
additional air mail trips over certain 
routes where air mail poundage is so 
heavy that passenger seats are often 
cancelled out to care for the extra mail 
loads, Harllee Branch, Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, notified the 
domestic air mail carriers on Dec. 20 
that the P. O. will authorize extra sec- 
tions or emergency trips for a trial pe- 
riod up to March 31, 1938. 

The order authorizes extra sections 
when the amount of air mail to be 
transported on a mail pay trip is in 
excess of 1200 pounds and the mail 
cannot be diverted to another route or 
be otherwise satisfactorily handled. 
The order is effective for the entire 
country with the exception of Newark- 
Chicago, which service is handled by 
a number of air mail contracts. 

Mr. Branch’s order comes as a wel- 
come boon to a number of major air- 
lines who have been forced to turn 
away pay passengers in order to handle 
heavy loads of mail, a situation height- 
ened by the fact that the airlines are 
paid only up to 600 pounds no matter 
what additional poundage is carried. 
The order is an indication that the 
Post. Office Department is beginning 
to appreciate the handicaps under 
which the airlines are operating, par- 
ticularly in the carrying of large quan- 
tities of mail for which they are not 
paid and at the same time in losing 
passenger fares because of the in- 
creased mail loads. 

While the order is a temporary one, 
continuing for slightly over three 
months, the new plan enables the Post 
Office Department to study the air mail 
situation more closely. The present 
policy of the Department is to main- 
tain only three mail pay schedules over 
the transcontinental routes, but the trial 
authorization of extra sections may lead 
to fourth schedules being authorized 
on lines where the mail poundage is 


heavy. 
Mr. Branch’s order is Instruction 
Letter No. 21, addressed to all air 


mail contractors and is entitled, “Au- 
thorization of Extra Sections or Emer- 
gency Trips.” It reads as follows: 
“The increasing volume of air mail 
on some routes, and other conditions, 
make it advisable for the Post Office 
Department to authorize for the lim- 
ited period from the date of this order 
to March 31, 1938, and subject to 
discontinuance prior to that time if 
the state of the appropriation makes 
such discontinuance mecessary, extra 
and emergency service as referred to in 
Section 3 (f) of the Air Mail Act 
of June 12, 1934, as amended. 
“Assistant Superintendents Air Mail 
Service, or Superintendents Railway 
Mail Service if the Assistant Superin- 
tendents Air Mail Service are not 
available, may authorize emergency 
trips where the amount of air mail to 
be transported on a mail pay trip is 
in excess of 1200 pounds and the mail 
cannot be diverted to another route or 
be otherwise satisfactorily handled. 
The authorization will be for service 
only between such points as may be 
necessary, and the trip to be used must 
be operated on a satisfactory schedule. 
“Extra or emergency trips shall not 
be authorized under the provisions of 
this order between Newark, N. J., and 
Chicago, Ill., where the service pro- 
vided by routes 1, 7, 2-36, 2-10 and 
23-25 is considered ample. 
“No change is contemplated in the 
existing practice of authorizing an 
extra trip where the volume of mail 


to be transported is unusually large due 
to the cancellation of trip or trips on 
other routes. Neither is any change 
to be made in the existing practice of 
cancelled trips resuming at initial term- 
inal or at certain intermediate points 
on the route, nor of the authorization 
of an extra section to advance a suffi- 
cient quantity of mail due to cancel- 
lation of a regular trip or trips on the 
route.” 

Although it is difficult to estimate 
the additional revenue which will ac- 
crue to the airlines under this order, it 
is believed the extra section idea will 
greatly relieve acute conditions exist- 
ing on several routes. 


25% MORE PLANES 


Production for Nine Months Shows 
Increase Over 1936 

Aircraft manufacturers produced 2,- 
757 airplanes in the first nine months 
of 1937, a 25% increase over the cor- 
responding period in 1936, according 
to the Bureau of Air Commerce on 
Dec. 7. 

Of the airplanes produced in the 
nine months, 1,821 were for domestic 
civil use; 484 for delivery to military 
services, and 452 for export. Among 
those for domestic civil use, mono- 
planes led biplanes 1,676 to 144. The 
most numerous type were two-place 
closed landplane monoplanes, of which 
1,240 were produced for domestic civil 
use. 
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British Company Terms Tricycle 


Landing Gear “Distinct Advance’ 


In view of the increasing use of the 
tricycle landing gear in the United 
States, it is interesting to note the tests 
conducted by General Aircraft, Ltd. at 
Hanworth Aerodrome, London, Eng- 
land. 

This company has fitted an experi- 
mental tricycle landing gear to a 
Monospar S. T. 25 powered by two 
Pobjoy Niagara III engines, placing the 
two main wheels farther back than they 
would normally be, and the third wheel 
well out in front under the nose of the 
fuselage. 

The front wheel is attached to the 
rear wheels by a structural arrangement 
devised to relieve the front end of the 
Monospar from loads which it would 
have been unable to withstand without 
an excessive degree of stiffening up. 
No wing flaps are fitted to the plane 
and the experimental undercarriage is 
not retractible. However, it is under- 
stood that with a fully developed tri- 
cycle landing gear, flaps would be used 
to give the appropriate sinking speed 
with the maintenance of flying position 
and the wheels would retract in flight. 

General Aircraft has not released full 
details of the tests, but states: “The 
aircraft has been flown by upwards of 
30 different pilots and, without excep- 
tion, they were unanimous in their 


opinion that the tricycle arrangement 
forms a distinct advance and to a high 
degree removes the element of skill re- 
quired in leaving and making contact 
with the ground. This, of course, is a 
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tremendously important point, as the 
dual control period can be reduced to a 
fraction of the present average time; 
and this should go a long way towards 
bringing aviation within the scope of 
the average citizen....We are so at- 
tracted by the advantages of the tri- 
cycle chasis that we do not anticipate 
producing any new type without this 
development.” 

In discussing the advantages of the 
gear in landing the company states: 
“The direction of the wind becomes of 
little importance and both take-offs and 
landings can be made in a light-hearted 
way, cross wind and even down wind, 
without any allowances requiring the 
skill and concentration which were pre- 
viously necessary.” 

Other advantages claimed are elimi- 
nation of the risk of bouncing, absence 
of change of attitude of the plane so 
that passengers are not subjected to the 
process of being gradually tilted back 
in their seats during landing, improved 
handling in high winds, and the ability 
to land blind provided the plane has 
been brought by radio into the ap- 
propriate position over the airport. 

Leading exponent of the tricycle 
landing gear in the United States is the 
Stearman Hammond Aircraft Corp. 
Waco Aircraft introduced its new Model 
N with this gear at the National Air 
Races in September. The Douglas DC- 
4s, which will be delivered this year, 
will also have a tricycle landing ar- 
rangement. 
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Two views of the General Aircraft tricycle landing gear. 
Model of transport equipped with retractable tricycle gear. 
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Crowley Approves Proposed UAL 


Akron Stop; Legislation May Hinder 


Hearing was held Dec. 15 before 
Karl A. Crowley, Solicitor of the Post 
Office Department, relative to the peti- 
tion of the Akron, Ohio, Chamber of 
Commerce for the establishment of 
that city as a stop on United Air 
Lines’ San Francisco-New York route 
AM1 on a schedule not stopping at 
Cleveland. 

Contrary to usual procedure, Solic- 
itor Crowley presented his legal 
opinion immediately after conclusion 
of testimony, stating that he would 
inform Second Assistant Postmaster 
General Harllee Branch, who has 
final jurisdiction in the case, that he 
can see no “legal objection to the 
granting of the petition.” 

Unfinished legislation enters the 
picture, however, and may defeat or 
indefinitely postpone the granting of 
the petition. H.R. 6628, authorizing 
an increase of 3,000 miles in route 
mileage, passed the House last session 
but failed to pass the Senate. The 
Post Office has but nine miles of its 
authorized route mileage left, so that 
it will be impossible to grant the 
petition if more than an additional 
nine miles is involved. 

The question is whether United will 
be allowed to fly direct between 
Chicago and Akron and Akron and New 
York, or if it will be ordered to stay 
on AM1 as long as possible because of 
airway aids. If the latter procedure 
is followed and United is forced to cut 
sharply from AM1 in order to make 
the Akron stop, which is 24 miles south 
of the regular coast-to-coast route, it 
will not be possible for the Post Office 
to grant the petition. 

Joseph Thomas, attorney, presented 
the case for the city of Akron, but 
United Air Lines was not represented 
legally or otherwise at the hearing. 
It is understood, however, that the 
Post Office has received a letter from 
the company stating that it will make 
the stop if the petition is granted. 





The petition was not protested by 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, whose 
Washington-Cleveland-Detroit rout 
serves Akron. Although Penn-Centra 
would probably lose some short-haul 
business between Akron and Cleveland 
upon establishment of east-west 
service, its effect would not be serious 
because of the large number of 
through passengers carried between 
Washington and Detroit. 

Congressmen D. W. Harter, John 
McSweeney, W. R. Thom and H. G 
Mosier, all of Ohio, stated that an 
east-west stop at Akron would not 
only benefit that city but would be an 
advantage to Canton, Alliance and 
other communities. 

Other witnesses called by Thomas 
included Postmaster R. C. Witwer of 
Akron; B. E. Fulton, manager of the 
Akron Airport; Dallas Hostetler 
secretary of the Canton Chamber of 
Commerce; L. G. Tighe, president of 
the Akron Chamber of Commerce, and 
H. C. Atkinson, secretary of the Akron 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Attorney Thomas stated that an 
identical situation exists where United 
is authorized to stop at Denver on 
AM1 on schedules not stopping 3 
Cheyenne. Akron is not as far from 
the regular route as Denver, he stated 

Witnesses testified that an east-west 
stop would particularly benefit the 
large manufacturers whose _ head- 
quarters are in the vicinity of Akron 

Solicitor Crowley, in giving his 
opinion, stated: “The Post Office De 
partment ‘liberally construes’ the A’ 
Mail Act, because we do not believe 
the Act prohibits the normal an 
reasonable expansion of air mail 
service. The Denver case, which was 
decided in favor of United, is similat 
to this one. Therefore I shall inform 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Get 
eral that there is no legal objection ‘0 
the granting of the petition.” 
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WELDING COURSE 


Aviation Ground School’s Classes To 
Last 15 Weeks 

Elmira, N. Y., Dec. 18—The Avia- 
tion Ground School here has estab- 
lished a training course for aircraft 
welders as a result of an increasing 
demand for that type of workers. 
Only 10 students may enroll for the 
beginning classes in order to insure 
individual attention by the instructor. 

The course will consist of 30 lessons 
to be given, one lesson a night two 
nights a week for a period of 15 
weeks. Each lesson will last one 
hour and will consist of a lecture, a 
demonstration, shop work and refer- 
ence readings for assignments. Ma- 
terials used will include oxy-acety- 
lene, welding rod, flat stock, tubing, 
welding goggles, text book and other 
incidentals. A fee to cover the cost 
of these will be charged each student 
enrolling. 

The Aviation Ground School is in 
session every day from eight o'clock 
in the morning until five in the after- 
noon, 
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Aero Club Opens 

Portland, Ore., Dec. 17—The Aero 
Club of Oregon formally opened its 
new $155,000 club building tonight 
with a formal dinner and dance for 
members. The new quarters, recently 
purchased from the Knights of Colum- 
bus, are outfitted with a bar, swimming 
pool, dining room and a meeting hall. 
The club now has 800 members and 
plans to increase this number to 1000. 
Annual dues are temporarily raised to 
$21 exclusive of optional memberships 
in the National Aeronautic Association. 


9 UAL Pilots Released 


Thirteen, not seventeen, pilots on 
United Air Lines were released re- 
cently, according to an official of the 
company. Out of the thirteen, four 
were retained in various positions 
within the company but have been 
retired from flying. The reduction 
in personnel was made on the basis of 
merit after careful study of evaluating 
the flying ability of the entire pilot 
personnel, according to the company. 
No further reduction is contemplated 
unless economy makes it necessary. 


Fairchild Announces ’38 Model 24, 
Heavier Gross Wt., Added Payload 


Fairchild Aircraft Corp. recently 
completed flight tests and released 
specifications on the Warner-powered 


four-place 1938 Fairchild 24.” The 
new models will be available this 
month, 


The gross weight of the new model 
has been increased to 2,550 pounds 
in order to provide larger interi: 
dimensions, addition of a baggage 
compartment and extra payload. The 
plane will now carry 40 gallons of 
fuel, pilot, three passengers and 126 
pounds of baggage and extra equip- 
ment in the de luxe model and an 
additional 70 pounds, or a total of 196 
pounds of baggage and extra equip- 
ment in the standard model. 


_ Rear seat width has been increased 
trom 36 to 421%4 inches at the bow 
location and the cabin length from 
firewall to extreme rearward point has 
been increased 15 inches. Flap con- 
trol mechanism has been relocated and 
top fuselage contour lines altered. 
The inclosed baggage compartment is 
located behind the rear seat and is 
accessible through a horizontal door 
at the top of the rear seat cushion. 
This compartment has a content of 
seven cubic feet, measuring 36 inches 
long by 20 inches wide at the bottom. 
Radio equipment will be installed 
under the pilot seats. 

_ The company states that the follow- 
ing engineering alterations have been 
made: redesigned engine mount using 
Lord rubber bushings, redesigned 
wind-shield with curved sides to im- 
prove upward and sideward visibility, 
redesigned landing gear offering lower 
parasitic drag and less maintenance, 
re-engineered fin and rubber of larger 
area, re-contouring of top, bottom and 
sides of fuselage, and re-location of 
wing to farther rearward position, 
changing centers of gravity and pres- 


sure. Steerable tail wheel and dual 
brakes will be available as extra 
equipment. 


De luxe model equipment includes 
glove compartment, map pockets, ash 
trays, assist cords, dome light and 
controllable ventilation. Instruments 
are flush-mounted and the starter, 
which is of the solenoid switch type, 
is located on the dash board. 


Other construction features claimed 
by the company include cad-plating 


of steel units, sand-blasting, anodyz- 
ing, heat-treating and complete ball 
bearing control system. 


Aviation for January l, 
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Long-Contested Boulder City Case 
Ended as P. O. Authorizes TWA Stop 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced that effective January 1, 
Boulder City, Nev., is authorized as a 
temporary stop on TWA's air mail 
route 2, from Newark to Los Angeles, 
and also a temporary stop on the com- 
pany’s AM37, from Winslow, Ariz., to 
San Francisco. Letters were sent out 
December 16 over Second Assistant 
Postmaster General Harllee Branch’s 
signature to Jack Frye, president of 
TWA, and Alvin Adams, president of 
Western Air Express, informing them 
of the authorization. 

The letter stated that plans have 
been projected for a publicly-owned 
and maintained airport on the paved 
highway at a point midway between 
Las Vegas and Boulder City. When 
the new airport is completed, the air 
mail operations in and out of Las 
Vegas and in and out of Boulder City 
will be concentrated at the new air- 
port. 

Western Air Express on September 
27-28 protested TWA'’s petition to the 
Post Office Department to stop at 
Boulder City. The protest was directed 
particularly at TWA’s AM2. Western 
Air claimed that a stop on this route 
would seriously affect its passenger 
business, since it operates into Las 
Vegas Airport, 32 miles away. 





Two views of the 1938 Model Fairchild 24 





The authorization is the outcome of 
this hearing, although no officia! Post 
Office decision was released. Mr. 
Branch issued the letter after Solicitor 
Karl A. Crowley had informed him 
that a Boulder City stop could be 
legally authorized. 

The new airport between Las Vegas 
and Boulder City will also serve the 
Petrified Forest, Death Valley, Boulder 
Dam and Grand Canyon areas. 

This is the second recent “decision” 
made by the Post Office Department 
without an extensive release setting 
forth legal reasons in detail. Although 
the hearings were held some months 
ago, the Post Office awaited the return 
of Congress to the special session be- 
fore it made a decision. A compromise 
was reached between TWA and the 
City of Las Vegas. Western Air Ex- 
press was not brought into the com- 
promise arrangements. It appears that 
Western Air will ultimately be forced 
to give up its $25,000 airport at Las 
Vegas and move to the new airport, 
when and if one is constructed. 


Gillam Completes Hangar 


Fairbanks, Alaska, Nov. 29—Gillam 
Airways’ new 64 by 50 foot hangar 
will be completed by January 1, ac- 
cording to Harold Gillam, owner of 
the airways service. He will establish 
his aeronautical radio broadcasting sta- 
tion, KALA, at the hangar. It is a 
radiophone set. Gillam plans to build 
a residence adjoining the hangar next 
summer. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


(Continued from page one) 


Florida fishing trip. It is also reliably reported that the President returned 
the draft with numerous notations. The report was redrafted and sent 
again to the White House, but did not reach the President. It went 
direct to the desk of James Roosevelt, the President’s trusted assistant. 
The report was again turned back, again redrafted, and for a third time 
submitted to the White House. What will eventually come out as the 
final draft is anybody’s guess at the moment of writing. 

This much, however, seems authentic and certain. Despite the many 
rumors and reports of what the President desires in the way of legislation 
for aviation, the President has not made up his mind, he has not been 
in consultation on the subject except briefly, and has not been overly- 
concerned with aviation problems. He has been busy with Congressional 
problems, with wages and hours, the Far East situation, taxes, housing 
and a hundred other items. From what we have been able to learn by 
close checking, those who purport to quote the President on aviation 
matters are either dealing in wishful thinking or have listened to their 
own rumors repeated to them. 

James Roosevelt is the key to aviation legislation from the standpoint 
of the Administration. Whatever the inter-departmental committee re- 
ports, will reflect James Roosevelt’s viewpionts—and the viewpoints of 
the President after conferring with his son. We should know shortly 
after January 1 what the Administration desires in the way of legislation 
for aviation. Will it be a genuine independent aviation commission? We 
wouldn’t hazard a guess, despite those who feel sure that this is the 
answer. 

Meantime, will it not pay to keep on the main track by watching Con- 
gress. The fight for the McCarran-Lea bill should continue. Our history 
books, at least, tell us that Congress is the legislative body of the United 
States. The executive branch of the government is for administration of 
government. The McCarran-Lea bill is the result of three years of legis- 
lative efforts. It originated in Congress, it passed through the hearing 
stage, and has been reported out favorably to both houses. It has con- 
stantly gained friends in Congress. Until something better is pulled out 
of the bag (and until we know where the President actually stands), we 
are for maintaining an unswerving stand. One reason for this, above all, 
is that legislation MUST come before many more months, or the air 
transport industry will be bankrupt. And government officials, particu- 
larly those who have never held important jobs before, have a curious 
way of being immune to pressing financial and economic problems. 

Meanwhile, we are glad to see Senator Johnson back up Senator Pat 

arran and Congressman Clarence Lea in such a vigorous manner. 

“Present conditions have come about largely because the financial posi- 
ion of the airlines has been weakened by operation under an adverse 
law—the Air Mail Act of 1934 which was intended as temporary and 
which long since should have been repealed,” Senator Johnson said. 
“Uncertainties, restrictions and red tape harass the airlines at every turn. 
When fair public regulation is substituted for the present law, the entire 
outlook for aviation will be changed. New routes can be opened and the 
industry can move forward under a national plan. The airlines can look 
ahead with some assurance of future stability. I believe that this change 
will bring investor confidence and will result in a needed release of pri- 
vate capital for air developyient, essential for national defense as well 
as for peacetime cris 7 


“I favor the air transpgrt bill sponsored in the Senate by Senator Pat 
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McCarran of Nevada. Prompt action is essential in order that the airlines 
may meet a serious financial crisis and avert the consequences which will 
result from further delay.” 


One Appreciative Business Concern 


aggravating is the eternal problem of the passenger who makes a 

reservation and then fails to show up. Only in rare instances does 
the passenger realize the full significance of his failure to notify the line 
when, at the last minute, he changes his plans. 

There has come to our attention, however, one company which apol- 
ogized when one of its salesmen failed to show up after a reservation 
was made. The salesman in question had reserved space from New 
Haven to Newark on the Airline Feeder System. He failed to show. A 
few days later Mr. F. W. Wiggin, traffic manager of the line, received a 
letter from Carl Hitchcock, vice-president of the Ferrel-Birmingham 
Company, Inc., Ansonia, Conn., enclosing a check covering one-way fare 
and saying he had just discovered that one of his salesmen had failed 
to notify the line of a change in plans. 

“This is inexcusable and we offer our apologies for his not having let 
you know,” Mr. Hitchcock wrote. “This man has been reprimanded, as 
this company does not countenance this sort of thing and we are sorry 
that it has happened.” 

The airline returned the check, but feels it has made an understanding 
and sympathetic friend. It is gratifying to know that there are some 
business people who are considerate of the inconvenience and expense 
that is habitually caused the airlines by passengers who do not show up. 


A IRLINES have many bothersome problems, but one of the most 


A 20,000 to 1 Bet 


NEWSPAPER editor who is at once sympathetic to and under- 
A standing of, air transportation, is a valuable asset to the industry. 

Such a man is Manchester Boddy, publisher and editor of the 
Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News. Don Black, TWA’s alert public 
relations representative for the Coast, has sent us an editorial published 
recently in Mr. Boddy’s newspaper anent the greatly reduced insurance 
rates for airline passengers. The editorial is aptly entitled, ‘Underwriters 
Bet 20,000 to 1 That Air Travel Is Safe.” 

“Although we've all read the figures showing that travel by air is a 
relatively safe way to get around the country, the fact that many of us 
prefer to stick to the ground indicates, once again, that human conduct 
isn’t guided by logic and intelligence to the extent we like to believe it,” 
Mr Boddy wrote. 

“Simply getting people used to the idea of leaving the earth’s surface 
has been the greatest problem confronting the aviation industry. It’s 
easy to understand. The first men who traveled on wheels probably were 
considered daring and profane wretches, working against the laws of 
Nature. The same must have been true of the earliest adventurers who 
took their lives in their hands with horse and cart, and a good many 
of us remember the glamor of recklessness associated with the early gas 
buggies. 

“Almost every major mechanical innovation calling for public support 
has had to fight custom and tradition, disguised as indifference to ani- 
mosity. But aeronautics has had a particularly hard struggle to win her 
public, because the plane lifts us into an element we had, from the begin- 
ning of history, left to the birds. Until the advent of the plane, a desire 
to fly was considered somewhat indiscreet—something to leave to the 
frenzied imagination of poets. 

“There are people who feel the same way today. Some have a horror 
of leaving the ground which they recognize as unreasonable but can’t do 
anything about, but most of those who shudder at the thought of air 
travel are simply timid because the plane is, to them, still something new 
and different. 

“Plane crashes do their share in fortifying the latter’s antipathy to 
air travel. They frequently rationalize themselves into believing that a 
statistically well-based fear of crashes, not their timidity in the face of a 
novel machine that travels through the air with a loud noise, keeps them 
ground-bound.” 

It will come as a surprise, then, Mr. Boddy said, to many of these folks, 
to learn that four leading insurance companies have announced willing- 
ness to take bets at 20,000 to 1 that air travel is safe. The announcement, 
he said, “is just one in the increasing stream of indications that private 
initiative is clearing the hazards remaining in air traffic. There will be 
accidents in the future, but it is certain they will grow fewer and farther 
between. That is good to know, but if we had to count on the present 
quota of crashes, the plane industry would continue to grow. There's no 
stopping it, any more than the automobile industry can be stopped be- 
cause of our disgraceful record of murder on the highways.” 
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PRO, CON AND OTHERWISE 








To the Editor: 

The Miami N.A.S.A.O. vacation is 
over. We are still puzzling over the 
object of the convention. 

As one representative aptly put it: 
“You can read the stuff presented in 
any aviation magazine.” 

The election of officers was the 
usual cut and dried affair supervised 
by the dominating influence from 
Montana. 

After the stereotyped eulogies were 
presented, and the informative fol- 
derol was rushed out of the way, the 
real object of the secret inner circle 
became apparent. It was a game of 
subtle purpose, to see who could best 
wrap an ingratiating arm around the 
shoulders of Colonel J. Monroe John- 
son. What could be more objective? 

If the Colonel is susceptible to 
suave flattery, we know where to place 
our chips. 

Personal advancement and control 
were much more important than the 
inconsequential needs of aviation. As 
one disappointed pilgrim, who made 
the trek with a heart full of aviation 
woes, voiced his sentiment: “What 
the hell did I come down here for?” 

There is some consolation to be 
found in new acquaintances and what 
could be more soothing than the quiet 
dignity of a Stackpole, the busy flit- 
ting mind of a Parrish, dynamic Gor- 
rell, jovial Casey Jones, good old 
“Wild Bill” McKernan, friendly Jack 
Frye, and safety conscious Lew. 

You just have to make your own 
convention, boys. Particularly, when 
the axes are being sharpened for a 
little career hewing. 

Besides, a letter in the mail this 
morning indicates the intention of a 
conference to be held at Cleveland 
January 9-12, 1938. The purpose is 
to formulate a “Coordinated National 
Aviation Program.” 

We will keep our fingers crossed. 
They might turn out something other 
than “rehash.” You might even be 
able to say: “Peep!” without being 
cooled by the Chairman's gavel. 

Jupiter. 


To the Editor: 

Your ‘Red Ink’ editorial in the 
December 1’st issue of AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION makes one wonder just what this 
aviation business is all about. 

I find it is more or less a ‘wishing 
and weeping’ business wishing the 
weather good and the seats full, and 
weeping when the weather is lousy 
and the seats emptier than a haunted 
house. Aviation engineers are doing 
a fine job and will, in the near future, 
make it possible for the airlines to 
thumb their noses at bad weather. 
But an airplane without passengers 
is too common, even when flying con- 
ditions are above normal. There are 
36 flights daily between New York 
and Chicago, representing approxi- 
mately 620 seats for sale, a population 
of over 314 million in Chicago and 
over 7 million in New York... .yet 
I've seen ships leave both terminals 
practically empty. 

I fail to see where the enactment of 
new legislation would tend to increase 
passenger revenue. However, I am 
in favor of better legislation for the 
benefit of the industry as a whole. ... 
commercial aviation has been a polit- 
ical football long enough. 

Luxurious equipment has been built 
to accommodate passengers. Air trans- 
portation is, without a doubt, the 
finest form of travel and the airlines 


have bent over backward in giving 
their passengers the utmost in service 
and attention. Each company seems 
to have its own and very different 
idea regarding the selling of air trans- 
portation, and I have seen traffic men 
practice throat-cutting in order to 
make a sale, thus lowering the stand- 
ard and prestige of the industry. An 
airline has a crash and some traffic 
men of other lines cannot seem to 
resist the temptation of injecting the 
incident into their sales talks. 

There is entirely too much diversi- 
fied publicity and practically no con- 
structive and to-the-point institutional 
advertising. During the past year and 
a half only one piece of institutional 
copy came to my attention, and that 
was run full-page in a number of 
metropolitan newspapers and written 
by the president of one of the major 
lines. It was, in my opinion, well 
written and no doubt did a great deal 
of good in the communities in which 
it appeared. 

The industry is badly in need of a 
good, sound institutional advertising 
program but one airline cannot afford 
to sponsor it. However, if all the 
lines would cooperate, through the 
Air Transport Association, and spon- 
sor a program, intelligently planned, 
and concentrated in the two hundred 
Or more cities in the United States 
served by scheduled airlines, I cannot 
help but believe the results would 
prove most satisfactory. 

One airline advertises the fact it 
flew 1,000,000 miles and carried 10,- 
000 passengers one month. All the 
airlines should also advertise the fact 
that they, as a group, flew 20,000,000 
miles and carried 200,000 passengers 
....that sounds bigger....creates a 
lasting impression and inspires public 
confidence. 

I would be willing to wager that 
if all the potential air travelers in 
the United States were asked a few 
simple questions regarding air trans- 
portation, we would be astounded at 
their lack of knowledge and under- 
standing. 

The airlines might take a lesson 
from the railroads who have, through 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, found that cooperative institu- 
tional advertising is quite effective. 

An airline district 
traffic representative 


Miami Air Mail Up 


Miami, Fla., Dec. 16—Postmaster 
William C. Hill yesterday estimated 
that air mail dispatched northward 
from Miami will show an increase of 
approximately 34.5 percent over last 
year. Since 1932, 46,209,150 air mail 
letters have been dispatched to north- 
ern destinations, Hill said. 





MASS. ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 1) 











for the formation of chapters in all 
parts of the state. 

General purposes of the association 
are to promote the interests of aviation 
in the state and to cooperate with fed- 
eral and state officials. Almost every 
operator in the state has joined the 
organization. First work ahead is to 
hasten the realignment of state laws 
to bring them in tune with the new 
federal regulations. The association 
will keep an eagle eye on state avia- 
tion legislation. 
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Folks Worth Meeting— 


HERE is a reason why O. M. Mosier 
is called “Red.” Not only is he 
red-headed and freckled, but he’s a two- 
fisted pilot of 
the old school. 
Right now he’s 
vice - president 
in charge of 
operations and 
maintenance for 
Braniff Airways, 
but long before 
there were such 
things as sleek 
c omfortable a 
transports Red 
was more than intimately connected 
with this business of flying. 

Just forty years ago Red was born 
on a ranch in Pawnee County, Okla- 
homa. When his father made the 
Kiowa-Comanche land run he became the 
first student in the first school in 
Walters, Oklahoma. His family moved 
to Oklahoma City shortly thereafter and 
after graduating from the high school, 
he entered the University of Texas to 
study aeronautical engineering. With 
the advent of the World War, he en- 
tered the Army Air service, was sta- 
tioned at various posts, and wound up 
at Rockwell Field, San Diego, as officer 
in charge of flying. 

After the War Mosier went to Wash- 
ington as secretary to Senator J. W. 
Harreld. Then he became a salesman 
for a national sporting goods company, 
following which he became president of 
Lloyd-Mosier Air Commerce, at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. That was in 
1927. 

When in Colorado he set a record in 
an air race where one of the pylons was 
on top of Pike's Peak; the record is 
still five minutes better than any other 
pilot's time. Red has some 7,000 hours 
in the air and it is of some moment to 
record that both Roger Babson and 
Jimmy Doolittle were taken for their 
first flights by Red Mosier. In 1931 
he was still one of only four men in 
the United States with an unlimited 
pilot's license. 


< 


Back to Oklahoma from Colorado he 
stepped into a hot seat as Oklahoma 
City’s seventh city manager. Others 
before him were forced to resign in 
quick succession. Red stuck, He con- 
trolled the city government, slashed ex- 
penses to the bone. He saved the tax- 
payers $16,000 the first month 
in office. 

But Red always liked aviation. On 
January 1, 1937, Tom Braniff an- 
nounced that Red would be vice-presi- 
dent, and Red moved to Dallas where 
Braniff has its shops. 

There is one good story about himself 
that Red likes to tell. At the University 
of Texas, he was given a stiff examina- 
tion just before Christmas. On _ the 
test paper, he wrote, “Only God knows 
the answers to these questions, Merry 
Christmas!” The professor returning 
his examination paper had written, “I 
gave God 100 and you zero. Happy 
New Year.” 


some 


TOT ALL of the officials of Railway 

Express and its sub-division, Air 
Express, are railroad men, not by any 
means. Major 
Lawrence G. 
Brower, eastern 
sales represen- 
tative of Air 
Express Divi- 
sion, was a pilot 
in the World 
War and since 
then has been 
active in the 
development of 
commercial avi- 


Be * 





ation in the U. S. 

Major Brower, commanding officer of 
the 27th Division Aviation, New York 
State National Guard, and an alumnus 
of Cornell University, formerly was 
general manager for General Air Ex- 
press. With New York as his head- 
quarters, Major Brower is stimulating 
increased use by shippers in the east 
of the high-speed air facilities available 
to all parts of the world by the do- 
mestic airlines with which Railway Ex- 
press is associated 





Hartford Ups Airport 
Budget by $19,490 


Hartford, Conn., Nov. 23—The Avi- 
ation Commission last night approved 
for submission to the Board of Finance 
a 1938-1939 budget for the local muni- 
cipal airport, entailing an increase of 
$19,490 over the 1937-1938 budget. 
The new budget calls for expenditure 
of $40,190. Last year’s budget, as 
finally approved, was $20,700. 

The Commission, anticipating greatly 
increased expenses during the next year, 
raised each of the three accounts which 
made up the 1937-1938 budget and re- 
established another, the permanent im- 
provements account, which has not been 
included for the past few years. 

Proposed salaries under the new bud- 
get will be: airport manager, $3,750; 
secretary, $1,750; field foreman, $2,000; 
night operator, $1,750, and five main- 
tenance men, $1,500 each. The salary 
account totals $16,750 against $14,200 
in 1937-1938. 

The proposed operating account totals 
$8,565 as compared with $5,000 last 
year, while the labor account will total 
$3,000, compared with $1,500 last year. 

Two-way radio equipment, $2,500, 
and 7,500 feet of fence to surround the 
field, $9,375, make up the reestablished 
permanent improvements account. 


GEO. GAY TO WHITE 


Former BAC Inspector To Be Pro- 
duction Engineer at Buffalo 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 22—Donald G. 
White, president of White Aircraft 
Company of Buffalo, has announced 
the appointment of George Gay, for- 
merly an aircraft engineering inspector 
with the Bureau of Air Commerce, as 
consulting engineer in charge of de- 
sign and production. a 
In August, 1937, the White Aircraft 
Company received an ATC on a two- 
place amphibian with a 125-horsepower 
Menasco motor. Gay has been modi- 
fying this design so that it will be a 
three-place ship. Gross weight will be 
2,500 pounds and a _ 160-horsepower 
Menasco motor will furnish the power. 
The company expects to make deliveries 
on these ships in the spring of 1938. 
Gay has been flying 28 years, com- 
pleting courses at the Naval Flying 
School at Pensacola and the Army 
School at Kelly Field. He joined the 
Bureau of Air Commerce in 1928. 


Col. Hathaway Dies 
Owensboro, Ky., Dec. 15—Colonel 
Levy M. Hathaway, 60 former chief 
surgeon of the U. S. Army Air Corps, 
died at his home here last night. 
Hathaway retired from the Army in 

1933 after serving for 30 years. 
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New Bendix Radio Factory 


Level Airway” Ads; UAL Kicks Back {| 


Competition of major  transconti- 

nental airlines moved from operations 
into newspaper advertisements in De- 
cember when United Air Lines began 
placing large display ads in metropoli- 
tan newspapers replying to American 
Airlines’ newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising campaign featuring “The Low 
Level Route Through Southern Sun- 
shine to California.” United's first ad 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune on 
Dec. 13, followed subsequently with 
ads in New York which were some- 
what tempered from the Chicago dis- 
plays. 
While TWA had not taken to the 
daily press to “reply” to American’s 
advertisements, it is known that TWA 
officials joined United executives in a 
conference with American Airline 
heads in which no words were spared. 
Both TWA and United claim Ameri- 
can’s advertising campaign was not 
only harmful to the industry, but 
grossly misleading as to facts on 
weather and mountainous terrain. One 
executive said American has near its 
route the highest mountain peak on any 
airway in the nation and that the New 
York-Fort Worth stretch of American's 
route is anything but sunny. 


Some of American’s ads started out 


as follows: “Is there a low-level air- 
way through southern sunshine to 
California? Every California-bound 


traveler should ask that question. It's 
important. Fortunately, the answer is 
—Yes! There is ONE low-level air- 
way to California. Nature designed 
it. And only American Airlines uses 
n” A feature of the ads is a map 
showing American’s route across the 
country, with the upper half of the 
United States shaded to indicate, pre- 
sumably, winter clouds. Also with the 
map is a table giving altitudes above 
sea level of such cities as Fort Worth, 
Tucson, Phoenix and Los Angeles, and 
average winter temperature of each. 

United's ads consisted of statements 
by W. A. Patterson, president, and en- 
titled, ‘““What are the Real Facts about 
Coast to Coast Flying?” 

“Three major airlines operate coast- 
to-coast routes and naturally are in 
competition with one another,”’ the 
statement said. ‘Each line seeks, quite 
properly, to excel the others in the 
service it renders the public. This re- 
sults in a high standard of efficiency. 
Naturally the advertising of major air- 
lines is competitive. However, in ad- 
vertising, if any company deems it im- 
portant to discuss terrain and weather, 
it should use U. S. Government figures. 

“No airline flies between the Atlantic 
and Pacific without crossing mountain- 
aus terrain. All three lines cross ranges 
of nearly equal height. All three 
coast-to-coast routes occasionally con- 
tend with unfavorable weather just as 
surface transportation systems do. 
None of these three airlines has a mo- 
nopoly on clear weather. Hence, no 
cross-country airline can, in fairness to 
the public and the aviation industry, 
honestly advertise it possesses any sub- 
tantial ‘edge’ in flying weather or ter- 
rain. 

“United flies fewer miles of moun- 
tainous terrain than the currently ad- 
vertised ‘Low Level Route.’ Based on 
normal airway width, the highest point 
on United is lower than on the other 
advertised route. But what of it? 
United’s route has as much sunshine 
and less precipitation (U. S. Weather 
Bureau), but again, what of it? These 
differences, although they might favor 
United, are not truly significant. There- 
fore, United does not care to use them 
as advertising claims.” 


United's statement goes on to tell 
about what it calls “fundamental fac- 
tors”—airline equipment, personnel, 
experience, etc., and ends up by sug- 
gesting that “the public make fullest 
use of all the splendid service pro- 
vided by all airlines.” 

It is understood that as a result of 
conferences with TWA and United, 
American Airlines has promised to 
change the character of its “Low Level 
Airway” advertising at an early date. 


FORM NEW AIRLINE 


Pocatello Organization Will Supple- 
ment WAE Winter Service 

Pocatello, Ida., Dec. 12—With West- 
ern Air Express expecting to Carry a 
record number of winter visitors to 
Pocatello bound for Sun Valley, local 
interests are organizing an airline to 
carry passengers from here to the scene 
of winter sports activities. 

Dillard Hamilton, instructor in avia- 
tion mechanics at the University of 
Idaho, South, and former Dept. of Com- 
merce inspector, has been retained as 
technical adviser for the new line, 
which would operate Saturdays, Sun- 
days and Mondays to Hailey. Planes 
would be flown by William Monday 
and Fred Tunnell, both of Cody, Wyo. 
The company will have two planes, a 
tri-motored Ford and a six-seater Ryan. 
The line would make direct connections 
with Western Air at Pocatello. 











Bendix Radio Corporation has just opened a new eastern factory, pictured 
above, at 920 East Fort Avenue, Baltimore. Engineering offices, laboratories, 
shop and assembly are on the ground floor which has an area of 34,700 square 


feet. 
in Chicago and in Washington, D. C. 


Gas Model Merger 


Announcement has been made of 
the formation of the Gas Model Divi- 
sion of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, a merger of the N.A.A. gas 
model activities and the International 
Gasoline Model Airplane Association 
which had been organized by Charles 
H. Grant, publisher of Model Air- 
plane News. Licenses will be issued 
gas model flyers by the new organiza- 
tion. Each licensee will be pledged 
to strict adherence to safety rules. 


L. R. Grumman, president of Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. Beth- 
page, L. I.; Lee Gehlback, test pilot; and Bernard E. Smith, underwriter of the 
corporation’s recent stock issue (left to right), pictured at the Grumman 
Airport Dec. 21 after Gehlback had successfully tested the new Grumman 


single-seater fighting plane developed for the Navy. 


The company is building 


81 similar planes and 30 single-engined amphibians for the Navy. 
—Wide World Photo. 


On the second floor are office facilities. 


Bendix Radio also has factories 


GERMANS MAY WIN 
CHILEAN CONTRACT 





Subsidies to Exporters May Eliminate 
U. S. Bidders on Five 
Transports 
Bids were opened by Linea Aerea 
Nacional, Chilean national airline, at 
Santiago, Chile on Dec. 23, for five 
all-metal transports capable of carrying 
10 or more passengers. Information 
as to the awarding of the contract is 

not available at present. 

The planes must have a minimum 
cruising speed of 186 miles per hour 
and a maximum landing speed of 62 
miles per hour. They must have two 
or more motors with variable or stand- 
ard speed metal propellers and instru- 
ments sufficient for blind flying. Ceil- 
ing must be 22,966 feet and range 
930 miles. 

It was stressed that manufacturers 
who could promise early delivery 
would be given preference. 

For the assembly of the planes, the 
National Air Line will grant the use 
of its factory and necessary personnel 
in Los Cerrillos. The technical direc- 
tion of the assembly will be the respon- 
sibility of the sellers as will also be 
the instruction and preparation of per- 
sonnel of National Air Lines in as- 
sembly, maintenance and flying of the 
ships. Length of the period of instruc- 
tion is not specified in the proposal. 

Junkers, a German concern, is known 
to have submitted a bid, allowing pay- 
ment over a long period of time. In- 
formed sources indicate that this is 
definitely in favor of the German com- 
pany because the Chilean government 
plans to pay for the planes out of a 
25,000,000-peso internal loan. This 
loan, however, has not been floated as 
yet and should the government experi- 
ence difficulty in doing so, convenient 
terms would be very desirable. It is 
also thought that Junkers was able to 
submit a low bid because it is the 
practice of the German government to 
subsidize exporters. 

Probable American bidders are Bel- 
lanca, Curtiss-Wright, Douglas, and 
Lockheed. Boeing has indicated that 
because of heavy business, it would 
not be able to handle the order at 
present. 


Wright Leases Office 
Hollywood, Calif., Dec. 18—Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
has leased offices in the Hollywood 
Plaza Hotel here, with Burnham Adams 
in charge. 
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The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission on Dec. 17 issued an order 
suspending the effectiveness of a regis- 
tration statement covering 500,640 
shares of $1-par common stock, filed by 
the Kinner Airplane and Motor Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Glendale, Calif. To 
date 250,935 shares, a little more than 
half the issue, have been sold. 

“Item 46 and the prospectus” were 
specifically mentioned by the SEC in 
its stop order. Item 46 covers Kin- 
ner’s indebtedness to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Kinner 
secured a $200,000 loan in 1934, pay- 
able on Dec. 14, 1935. The company 
gave a chattel mortgage covering most 
of its tangible and intangible prop- 
erties 

The RFC granted one extension of 
the maturity date previous to the stock 
registration statement. When the 
statement was filed there was pending 
an application for another extension 
to July 1, 1937. The company then 
filed an amendment to the registration 
statement declaring that such an appli- 
cation had been made but had not 
been acted upon. The following day, 
the RFC offered to extend the balance 
of the maturity for two years, provided 
it was reduced to $100,000. 

The SEC charges that the registra- 
tion statement was allowed to become 
effective Aug. 30, 1936, without 
amending Item 46 to show the changed 
status of the RFC loan. Supplements 
to the prospectuses accompanying the 
registration statement were not suff- 
cient, the SEC stated. 

Another matter discussed by the 
Commission was the fact that Robert 
Porter, president of Kinner, from Sept. 
1, 1936 to Feb. 5, 1937, purchased 
65,080 shares from the registrant and 
sold 89,000 shares through brokers. 
The transactions were as follows: 


Shares purchased Shares sold 
from registrant through brokers 













































1936 


















Sept. 4,040 ,700 
Oct. 3,000 3,300 
Nov. 30,000 29,800 
Dec. 8,040 12,200 
1937 
Jan, 20,000 25,800 
Feb mene 14,200? 
65,080 89,000 





1During this month Porter purchased an 
idditional 300 shares through brokers. 

_*During Feb., Porter sold an additional 
6,700 shares otherwise than through brokers. 
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*Showing Green, Amber and Red 
Airways, intersection procedure, 
fadio range stations, etc. 











®Suitable for airport control towers, 
airline operations offices, homes, 
hangars, etc. 
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SEC Stop Order Voids Registry 
of Kinner Airplane and Motor Stock 





Commission Says Robert Porter, President, Purchased 69,080 
Shares From Company and Sold 89,000 Shares in 
Six Month Period 


It was also stated by the Commis- 
sion that Porter had bought and sold 
between 300,000 and 400,000 shares of 
the company’s stock previous to this 
time. 

The question involved was as to 
whether Porter was technically an un- 
derwriter because, according to the 
statement, there was no underwriter. 
The Commission did not find that this 
omission rendered the statement mate- 
rially deficient, but declared that “‘it 
would certainly have been better prac- 
tice to set forth the facts relating to 
Porter's status as an underwriter.” In 
comparing Porter with the usual in- 
vestment banker who underwriters of- 
ferings, the SEC stated, “In this case 
Porter was not entitled to buy stock 
from the registrant and to resell it on 
terms different from those offered to 
all other stockholders.” 

The stop order said, in part, that 
because “it appears that said registra- 
tion statement includes untrue state- 
ments of material facts and omits to 
state material facts required to be 
stated therein and omits to state mate- 
rial facts necessary to make the state- 
ments therein not misleading,...it is 
ordered that the effectiveness of the 
registration statement filed by Kinner 
Airplane and Motor Corp., Ltd., be 
and the same hereby suspended.” 
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UAL Begins Service 
Into Walla Walla 


Walla Walla, Wash, Dec. 4— 
United Air Lines inaugurated daily 
service to this city today amid a great 
civic celebration. The inaugural flight 
was linked with the official dedication 
of Walla Walla’s $100,000 airport. 
Governor Clarence D. Martin headed 
an impressive list of public officials. 

Walla Walla replaces Pasco as a 
stop on the Spokane-Pendleton-Port- 
land route. A plane leaves Portland 
daily at 8 a. m., arriving in Walla 
Walla at 9:45 a. m., and arriving here 
at 4 p. m., on its return trip from 
Spokane to Portland. Capt. Ralph J. 
Gibbons was first pilot on the inaug- 
ural flight with Capt. E. J. Smith as 
copilot, and Miss Billie Wilson was 
stewardess. 

B. M. Huntington was master of 
ceremonies at the dedication, introduc- 
ing Mayor Dorsey M. Hill, of this 
city, and visiting mayors. Speakers 
included Virgil B. Bennington, presi- 
dent of the Walla Walla Chamber of 
Commerce; Postmaster George B. Day, 


and Hainer Hinshaw, assistant to the 
president of United Air Lines. Gov- 
ernor Martin spoke briefly. Dr. Ray- 


mond Staub and Harry Coffey, of Port- 
land, were present. A large crowd 
attended the ceremonies and watched 
the planes arrive and take off. 


Woodley Airways Move 
Anchorage, Alaska, Nov. 29—Wood- 
ley Airways occupied today its new 
office quarters in the Anchorage Hotel 
building. Art Woodley said the new 
quarters were adequate to handle his 
airplane business. 


Permanent All-American Aviation 


Unit Formed Following Peru Meetings 


A permanent American Aeronautical 
Commission was formed at the recent 
Inter-American Aviation Conference 
held at Lima, Peru. The organization 
will probably be known as the C. A. 
P. A., from the Spanish name Comi- 
sion Aeronautica Permanente Amer- 
icana. 

Aims and objects of 
formed organization are: 

1. Gradual unification and coding 
of an international, public and private 
aeronautical law. 

2. Co-ordination and development 
of mutual interests in technical mat- 
ters relative to airships, pilots, air 
routes, and facilities for aerial naviga- 
tion, including airports and operating 
procedure. 

3. Organization and buoying of in- 
ter-American air routes and the pos- 
sible co-ordination of local air serv- 
ices in relation to international lines. 

As soon as seven of the signatory 
American nations have formed na- 
tional commissions of experts, the first 
session of the C. A. P. A. will be 
held within 12 months of its consti- 
tution. When a continental conven- 
tion has been established, a universal 
aviation conference is projected to se- 
cure general adoption. 

The conference passed a resolution 
requesting American states to remove 
duties on combustibles, lubricants and 
repairs. A motion was also passed 
recommending the adoption of a tour- 
ist card or passport with the object 
of permitting tourists to visit Amer- 
ican countries without fulfilling the 
requirements of regular passports. 
The United States delegation, headed 
by Dr. Harry Block, did not vote on 


the newly- 


this question, explaining that a similar 
motion had been rejected by the 
American delegation at the Buenos 
Aires Conference. 

The radio-electric committee of the 
conference, under the chairmanship of 
Gerald Gross of the United States, 
agreed to adopt uniform frequency 
waves and to reserve those between 
200 and 400 kilocycles for meteoro- 
logical and other reports for the pro- 
tection of airships flying over the sea 
at a distance of more than 75 kilo- 
meters from the coast. 

Announce Reduced Rates 

Boston, Dec. 16— Boston-Maine- 
Central Vermont Airways, in conjunc- 
tion with American Airlines, today an- 
nounced reduction in transport fares 
in both directions between Montreal 
and New York, via Boston. The new 
rates become effective immediately. 
The reductions in fares, it was stated, 
have been made in an effort to stimu- 
late travel on the two round trips 
daily which are now established. Fares 
between Montreal and New York have 
been reduced from $29.80 to $23.40. 


Lockheed Suit Withdrawn 

Los Angeles, Dec. 20—The suit 
against the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
which was filed in Los Angeles Dec. 
16, by Edward C. Crimmins, interna- 
tional agent, for $285,000, was with- 
drawn a few days later. Crimmins 
claimed $285,000 was due him for his 
negotiating the sale of thirty planes 
to the Japanese Government. Lock- 
heed officials indicated the whole af- 
fair has been settled and nothing more 
will be heard of Mr. Crimmins’ claims. 


15 
CURTISS-WRIGHT 
FIRMS INDICTED 


Federal Grand Jury Brings Forth 
14 Indictments Charging Embargo 
Violations 

New York, Dec. 21—Fourteen in- 
dictments were brought forth today by 
a federal grand jury charging Curtiss- 
Wright Airplane concerns, other com- 
panies and individuals with selling war 
implements to Bolivia in violation of 
a federal embargo made under author- 
ity of a joint congressional resolution 
on May 28, 1934, prohibiting the sale 
of arms to either Paraguay or Bolivia. 

Violators of the embargo are liable 
to a maximum fine of $10,000 and 
a maximum imprisonment of two years. 
Defendants named were Curtiss-Wright 
Airplane Company, Curtiss Aeroplane 
and Motors Company, Curtiss-Wright 
Export Corp., American Aramament 
Corp., Aircraft Export Corp., Ralph S. 
Damon, John S. Allard, Clarence W. 
Webster, Clifford K. Travis, Mirando 
Brothers, Inc., Alfred J. Mirando, Jr., 
Ignacio J. Mirando, Freeman Higgins 
and Huestis I. Wells. 

Curtiss-Wright Airplane 
Curtiss-Wright Export Corp., Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motors Co., Damon, 
Allard, Webster and Travis were 
charged with conspiracies to sell and 
ship airplanes, motors, bombing racks 
and tools. American Armament Corp., 
the Mirandos and Higgins were ac- 
cused of planning to sell and ship 
1,515 cases of aerial bombs, 65 cases 
of fin assemblies for aerial bombs and 
five cases of detonators. 

Indictments followed investigations 
by J. C. B. Ehringhaus and Francis J. 
Horan, special assistants to the United 
States District Attorney. 

The resolution was an effort on the 
part of the United States to end the 
Chaco War. The war ended in 1935 
but an arbitration commission of 
United States and Argentine delegates 
is still trying to define the Bolivian- 
Paraguayan boundary. 


Company, 


Douglas Plant Rises 

Santa Monica, Calif., Nov. 15—Ap- 
proximately one-third of the steel 
framework for the latest addition to 
the Douglas Aircraft Co. factory now 
is in place. Covering an area 200 by 
600 feet, the unit will cost the firm 
approximately $200,000. 


Centner Resigns 
Columbus, O., Dec. 10—Major Wil- 
liam F. Centner, for a number of years 
superintendent of Columbus Municipal 
Airport, has resigned his post. Major 
Centner has been prominent in the 
Air Reserve Association. 








A CONTRIBUTION 


We announce special round 
trip winter excursion fares in 
the belief that we are con- 
tributing to the progress of 


aviation by increasing the 
number of air travelers. 


CONTINENTAL 


Air Lines, Inc. 


**The Sunshine Route’’ 


Municipal Airport, Denver 
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Airlines “Highly Speculative”, 
Mfg. More Stable, Report Says 





Financial House Book Asserts Aviation Creates “Illusion of Im- 
portance Not Justified” by Business; Comprehensive 





In an unusually lucid, simplified and 
graphic manner, the econmics of the 
aviation industry are presented in a 
seventy-four page stiff-cover book by 
Charles D. Barney & Co., financial 
house, 14 Wall Street, New York City. 
The book was authored by William 
Barclay Harding, and is entitled ‘The 
Aviation Industry.” 

For the first time the aviation in- 
dustry is measured financially and sta- 
tistically in relation to other industries. 
As the author states in the introduc- 
tion, “a major purpose of this study is 
to provide perspective in an industry 
which is Gontanily misunderstood.” 
The book appears to be remarkably 
complete, not only in its analysis of 
various features of the industry, but in 
its statistical reports. 

“A dramatic, widely publicized in- 
dustry, aviation creates an illusion of 
importance not justified by the volume 
of business it does,” the author says 
in one place. “Any study of the avia- 
tion indwstry should begin by dis- 
counting noise and providing perspec- 
tive. 

“The aviation industry is young, 
hopeful, groping, potentially great. 
The uncertainties which still surround 
it make aviation securities speculative 
and therefore potentially profitable. The 
owner or prospective purchaser of avia- 
tion securities should see clearly where 
the risks lie, however, and should recog- 
nize that the hazards may frequently be 
greater than the potential profits justify. 

“Because airlines dominate the news, 
and commercial aviation is stronger in 
this country than in any other, the im- 
portance to manufacturers of Army and 
Navy contracts may be underestimated. 
The U. S. military establishment is 
manufacturing’s No. 1 customer. Be- 
cause airlines are subsidized by mail 
contracts, government policies vitally 
affect transportation’s outlook also. 
However, the public, not the Post 
Office, is transportation’s No. 1 cus- 
tomer. 

“To the man in the street, aviation 
means flying, air transportation, drama. 
Yet manufacturing is substantially 
larger than transportation, and the plane 
and parts division of manufacturing 
does a larger dollar volume of business. 
than all airlines. Engine manufactur- 
ing is second to transportation but 
closer to it in dollar importance than 
the casual observer may think.” 

Mr. Harding supplies the following 
broad conclusions: 

Transportation companies are highly 
speculative. Many unpredictable vari- 
ables in air transportation make air- 


Survey of Industry 





line securities extremely speculative. 
Given favorable weather conditions, a 
friendly attitude on the part of the 
government, a good accident record, 
satisfactory competitive conditions and 
good judgment on the part of the man- 
agement in purchasing equipment to 
suit the requirements of traffic, an air- 
line operation might be very profitable. 

Manufacturing companies are more 
predictable. Manufacturing companies 
are more stable than transportation com- 
panies. They have a better record of 
earnings. Their future earnings can 
be predicted with at least a measure of 
confidence because the length of time 
elapsing between the receipt of an 
order and its delivery provides some 
basis for estimates. 

Engine manufacturing is relatively 
stable. The large manufacturers of en- 
gines have the greatest stability of 
earnings. 

Military procurement policies are a 
vital factor. The Army and Navy are 
the industry's principal customers. 
Profits of military aircraft and engine 
manufacturers are therefore largely de- 
pendent on the procurement policies of 
the Army and Navy. Army business is 
generally more profitable than Navy 
business, but the Army method of pro- 
curement involves financial risks to 
manufacturers competing for orders, 
which are frequently out of proportion 
to potential profits. Changes in pro- 
curement programs of both services, 
favorable to the industry, are expected. 

Trans-Oceanic transportation has a 
promising outlook. Trans-oceanic air 
transportation, now in its infancy, offers 
the greatest expansion possibilities of 
any division of the industry both from 
the standpoint of the potential volume 
of traffic and production of equipment 
to handle it. 

Companies catering to private flying 
are generally unattractive. The manu- 
facture of private and miscellaneous 
commercial aircraft is largely a luxury 
trade and likely to remain so for several 
years at least. There are character- 
istically too many manufacturers for the 
volume of business available because 
relatively little capital is needed to 
enter this manufacturing field. Com- 
panies in it are least attractive from 
an investment viewpoint. 

Export business is currently most 
profitable. Export sales, which now ab- 
sorb about 30 per cent of the industry's 
output, are likely to decrease when 
the production facilities of European 
nations catch up with their armament 
requirements. Meanwhile the com- 
panies with the highest proportion of 
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export business are likely to enjoy the 


largest margins of profit. It is by no 
means certain that export business 
would increase with an outbreak of 


hostilities abroad. Neutrality regula- 
tions might close some of the industry's 
most valuable export markets. 

A short-term viewpoint is recom- 
mended. It is unwise to take a long- 
term viewpoint with regard to the pur- 
chase of aviation stocks. The industry 
boasts no ‘gilt-edged’ securities and be- 
cause it is so unsettled, aviation secur- 
ities tend to fluctuate more violently in 
price than the securities of most other 
industries. In the last analysis, it may 
be more important to know when to 
buy than what to buy. 

The book has a number of striking 
graphs, and complete tables on military 
procurement and commercial orders and 
deliveries. There are also tables giving 
the equipment and facilities of airlines, 
plus operations, revenues, costs and. 
earnings of eight leading airlines and 
seventeen manufacturing concerns. 
Each phase of the industry is discussed 
in detail. 


NEW L. A. COMPANY 


National Aircraft Will Produce Plane 
Designed By W. C. Rockefeller 


Los Angeles, Dec. 11—A new air- 
plane manufacturing company headed 
by J. B. Miller and called the National 
Aircraft Company, plans immediate con- 
struction of plant facilities for the pro- 
duction of military training planes. 
First plane will be one designed by W. 
Curtis Rockefeller, of California Insti- 
tute of Technology, who won last year’s 
Lawrence B. Sperry Memorial Award 
of the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences. 

Mr. Rockefeller will be chief engineer 
of the concern, which said it hopes to 
employ some 800 persons by mid-sum- 
mer. The export market is to be culti- 
vated, Mr. Miller said. 


LT. NELSON DIES 


Was State Aeronautics Inspector, 
Former Harrisburg Airport 


Manager 


Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 14—Lieutenant 
Fred Nelson an inspector in the Penn- 
sylvania State Aeronautics Division and 
former manager of the Harrisburg Air- 
port, died suddenly yesterday at his 
home here. 

A native of Oregon, Nelson entered 
the Army Air Corps in 1917, leaving 
the service in 1919. He was chief 
inspector and test pilot at the Middle- 
town Air Depot for more than 10 
years, resigning this position to be 
come manager of the Harrisburg Air- 
port. He was appointed aviation in- 
spector for the State Aeronautics Com- 
mission on Jan. 30, 1932. 








HANDBOOK 
of 
CIVIL AIR 
REGULATIONS 


All the essentials of new Dept. of 
Commerce regulations (CAR 20 and 
CAR 60) in simplified form with 
pocket edition of 4-color airway 
map. 


$1.00 Postpaid 
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China Continues As 
Biggest Plane Buyer 


China and Russia were the two 
jeading buyers of American aircraft, en- 
gines and accessories during the month 
of November. Nineteen other countries 
bought aircraft products in excess of 
$10,000. Exports licenses issued by the 
Secretary of State during November 
were as follows: 


China $1,605,615.00 
Russia 658,031.50 
Canada 630,943.38 
Japan 508,428.33 
Mexico 306,887.00 
Turkey 300,000.00 
Germany 220,100.00 
Rumania .. 217,232.00 
French West Africa 145,000.00 
OS Sr 80,662.00 
Australia ...... 78,200.00 
Netherlands Indies ..... 73,000.00 
Great Britain and North- 

ern Ireland ......... 37,181.00 
Union of South Afric 19,242.00 
Argentina .... Pa 16,830.00 
Netherlands 16,230.52 
Poland 14,062.80 
Cuba 14,000.00 
Honduras 13,500.00 
Trinidad ..... 12,000.00 
Iceland eee ee 10,453.00 

Other countries buying smaller 
amounts were Bolivia, Chile, Columbia, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, 


France, Italy, Territory of New Guinea, 
Nicaragua, Peru, Siam, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 


Far East Plan Off 


United Air Lines has abandoned its 
plan announced early in September of 
establishing an office and representa- 
tive in the Far East. Mr. Charles A. 
Perkes, for many years a steamship 
representative in the Orient, had been 
appointed to go to Shanghai, but be- 
cause of unsettled conditions in China, 
the company decided not to go through 
with the idea. Mr. Perkes is no longer 
with the airline. 


American Aviation 


Douglas Gives $90,000 

Santa Monica, Calif., Dec. 20— 
Douglas Aircraft Corp. distributed 
$90,000 in 6,500 checks representing 
additional compensation to employees 
as Christmas presents. All but those 
on executive payroll were included. 
Amounts were made up of retroactive 
increase of three cents an hour from 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 15. 


Celebrate Dec. 17 in L, A. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 17—One hundred 
members of the Southern California 
N. A. A. Chapter celebrated tonight 
the 34th anniversary of the first flight 
at the Hotel Clark. Early Birds were 
guests. Carl F. Lienesch, chapter 
president, presided and Zeno Klinker 
showed motion pictures. Speakers 
were Walter Brookins, first civilian stu- 
dent of the Wright Brothers; Raymond 
V. Morris, of the Curtiss group; R. J. 
Armor, of the early Wright school; 
A. B. Stone, first pilot in Australia; 
Bert Hall, of the Lafayette Escadrille, 
and Ruth Law, now Mrs. Charles 
Olliver, first woman stunt pilot. 


Fire Destroys 8 Planes 

Philadelphia, Dec. 18—The city- 
owned “Liberty Bell’ and seven other 
planes were destroyed yesterday in a 
fire which swept the main hangar of 
Boulevard Airport. A monoplane 
owned by Dick Bircher, wealthy 
sportsman who also served as volun- 
teer pilot for the city’s ship, was 
among those destroyed. Exploding 
gasoline hampered firemen in attempts 
to extinguish the fire. 


Solar Profits Up 
Los Angeles, Dec. 11—Sales of 
Solar Aircraft Company for the four 
weeks ended Nov. 13 amounted to 
$37,033.68 while net profit for the 
same period totalled $3,411.50, bring- 
ing profits for the first 28 weeks of 
the current fiscal year to $20,723.92. 
Total net sales of the company for the 
28 weeks from May 1 to Nov. 13 of 
$218,152.91 compares with $221,- 

357.24 for the full year 1936. 
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NEW IAE ISSUE 
$100,000 Proceeds To Be 
Meet Payments 
Interstate Aircraft and Engineering 
Corp. recently filed a registration state- 
ment with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission covering an issue of 125,- 
000 shares of one-dollar par common 
stock. Laswell and Co. are principal 
underwriters. 
The company expects to raise $100,- 
000 from the issue, proceeds of which 
will be used as follows: 


Payment on real property, 5.9 
acres located in El Segundo, 


Used To 


RS Sbnstessccansanseasiens $15,000.00 
Payment on machinery and 

Peer 38,000.00 
Down payment on honing 

CROGMEROD cccccescccesceceses 2,000.00 
Payment of accrued taxes .. 6,000.00 
Payment of current bills .... 8,000.00 
Payment of bank loans ...... 18,500.00 
Payment of G. D. Gibson note 4,201.23 
To increase shop personnel 

payroll and inventory 8,298.77 


A profit of $7,530,29 was shown by 
the company for the six months between 
May 1 and Oct. 31, 1937. H. V. 
Reynolds, director, chief executive offi- 
cer and promoter, receives an annual 
salary of $5,200. 





C&S Sets Up New Fund 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc. 
on Dec. 13 filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission a certificate of 
amendment releasing from the “crash 
reserve” fund of $50,000 the sum of 
$25,000. This sum, to be known as the 
“reserve for capital expenditure,” is to 
be set aside for use as may be unani- 
mously determined by the company’s 
board of directors. The certificate 
stated that it may be used “for purchas- 
ing of equipment necessary for opera- 
tion of additional air transport routes 
or extensions of any air transport routes 

operated by Chicago and Southern.” 


2 Co’s. File Amendments 

Ryan Aeronautical Company and Na- 
tional Airlines on Dec. 13 filed amend- 
ments to registration statements with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
changing the date of proposed public 
offerings. Ryan will sell 81,930 shares 
of one-dollar par capital stock before 
May 12, 1938. National Airlines 
changed the date of offering from Dec. 
19 to Jan. 5. 


WAE Lets Out Pilots 

Los Angeles, Dec. 20—Western Air 
Express has released one pilot and one 
co-pilot on its Los Angeles-Salt Lake 
City division and a reserve pilot on the 
Salt Lake-Great Falls division as part 
of the customary winter retraction pro- 
gram, it has been announced. 





Enyart N. A. A. Secretary 

William R. Enyart, secretary of the 
contest board of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, has been elected 
secretary of the association, replacing 
H. J. Rand, who resigned some months 
ago. Enyart is secretary of the or- 
ganizing committee of the First Na- 
tional Aeronautic Planning Conference 
to be held in Cleveland Jan. 9-12. 
Enyart will continue to handle the 
contest board work. 










Lorenz Co. Receives 
2 Aircraft Awards 


New York, Dec. 18—The Interna- 
tional Jury of the Paris World Exposi- 
tion has awarded the Gold Medal for 
aircraft safety equipment and the 
Grand Prize for military and com- 
mercial airplane communication equip- 
ment to C, Lorenz-A. G., an asso- 
ciated manufacturing company of the 
International Telephone and _ Tele- 
graph Corp. 

The Lorenz Company developed the 
only instrument landing system now in 
commercial operation in Europe and 
is a leader in the field of airplane 
communication equipment. 

Demonstration of the company’s 
instrument landing system was held in 
April and May at Indianapolis for 
technical observers of the Army, Navy, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Department of Commerce, and the 
commercial airlines. It is not con- 
templated for use in this country, how- 
ever. 

Principal airports in England, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, 
Sweden, Poland, Japan and the Union 
of South Africa now use the system 
and it is being installed in Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia and South 
America. 


Grumman Xmas Bonus 
New York, Dec. 24—Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corp. paid today a 
bonus of $37,500 to its 400 employees. 
The firm has declared a bonus every 
year since its formation. 





WANTED 


LATE TYPE AIRPLANES 
MUST BE FAST 
Write all and complete details 
first letter. 
Box No. 106, AMERICAN AVIATION 








STINSON RELIANT, '34 SR-S-A: controllable 
radio, gyro, Sperry horizon, etc.; excellent 


condition. 

STINSON TRIMOTOR: 11-place, just relicensed, 
excellent condition. 

LYCOMING STINSON SMBA:; 4-place, recently 
covered and engine just overhauled; excellent 
condition. 

LOCKHEED AIR EXPRESS: Just relicensed. 

AERONCA SEAPLANE: Just relicensed. 

For full details, write or wire 
HOEY AIR SERVICES 


Hangar No. 3, Floyd Bennett Field, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
Telephone: Nightingale 4-4200 














CLASSIFIED ADS 


7¢ per word—minimum charge $1.00— 
Payable in advance 





FOR SALE 
SURPLUS PARTS & ACCESSORIES 
LYCOMING R-680-5 ENGINES 


NEW PARTS: List less 35% 

USED SERVICEABLE PARTS: List 
less 65% 

USED SERVICEABLE ACCESSORIES: 


Starters, Magnetos, Generators, Con- 
trol Boxes, Carburetors, etc. List 
less 50% 

Available for immediate shipment 
F. O. B. Chicago 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
Supply Department 


5036 West 63rd Street Chicago 











Incorporated 





HAVE YOU A PRODUCTION PROBLEM? 


Let us help you solve it. Our stainless steel rudders, ailerons, 
surfaces and tanks are now going into U.S. Army regular service. 


THE STAINLESS STEEL SPECIALISTS 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 





Phone Bristol 867 
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1937 in Brief 


Manufacturing 


my: 

The backlog of aircraft orders for the Army Air Corps remains high as deliveries 
proceeded slowly during 1937. Delays in obtaining raw materials and labor diff- 
culties in a few manufacturing plants were prominent causes of the slow pace of 
deliveries. 1938, therefore, will see a higher number of deliveries of aircraft to 
the War Department than 1937 as — orders are being filled. 

avy: 

Navy aircraft equipment is pretty well up to date except for patrol boats. 
Deliveries of Navy contracts were high in 1937 but will taper off in 1938 as 
present contracts are filled. Appropriations for the next fiscal year will not amount 
to as much. relatively as the Army because of the advanced stage of the Navy's 
equipment program. When contracts for patrol boats are completed, the Navy will 
have more patrol boats than ever before. 

Commercial: 

Manufacturers of transport equipment look forward to very few 1938 orders 
because of the critical financial condition of the domestic airlinés. Foreign orders 
may continue to hold up but on the whole 1938 will not be as good as 1937 
unless badly-needed legislative aid is given to the airlines during the first quarter 
of the year. There are a number of unfilled contracts on the books, notably at 
Boeing’s plant in Seattle, but the general re-equipment program of the airlines was 
completed during 1937. Manufacturers of private-owner airplanes enjoyed the best 
year since 1929 and a much more stable one. There is every indication that sales 
of less expensive light planes will continue to mount in 1938, with concurrent 
benefit to engine and accessory manufacturers. Unprecedented production schedules 
for some companies are listed for 1938 but the general business recession since the 
summer of 1937 may affect these schedules unfavorably. General optimism prevails 
amogg lightplane manufacturers, however. 

Scheduled Air Transport 

The year 1937 started off badly with a series of disastrous crashes. Second and 
third quarter business for the most part was record-breaking. Fourth quarter busi- 
ness tumbled sharply to more than offset any gains. It is probable that not a 
single airline completed the calendar year in the black. Some losses are dan- 
gerously large. One airline lost over $1,000,000 in 1937, with another airline 
close to that figure. Although the crashes kept the stable airlines from turning a 
profit, the financial ills of the industry are chronic with adequate legislation as 
the only possible salvation. A continuance of bad business will force some lines 
to drastic emergencies financially. The year 1937 was characterized by record- 
breaking business for a few months; serious losses for the year; and losses for 
some lines in the best months of their histories. The key to the airline picture is 
Washington. Subsidies are not needed, but reasonable air mail pay, intelligent 
regulation, and the security of royte franchises, are essential if the air transport 
industry is to survive calamity. 7P 


Aviation for January l, 





The Department of Labor announced 
CONTRACTS the following contracts, amounting to 
$434,810.94, signed during the week 
ended December 16 by various govern- 
ment agencies: 











The War Department on Dec. 17 an- 
nounced the awarding of the following 
contracts, amounting to $448,490.65: 

Hamilton Standard Propeller Divi- 
sion, United Aircraft Corp., E. Hart- 
ford, Conn., blade assemblies for con- 
trollable pitch propellers, $56,840.40; 
an additional contract with the same 
company, $76,500.00, propeller assem- 
blies for constant speed governors. 

Wendell Engineering Company, New- 
ark, N. J., valve grinders and special 
tools, $44,922.25. 

Keuffel and Esser Company, Ho- 
boken, N. J., $177,450.00, and Bausch 
Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. 
Y., $65,000.00, for two types of drift 
meters for installation in Army Air 
Corps bombardment planes now being 
fabricated. 

Eclipse Aviation Corp., $27,778.00, 
alternator and dynamotor assemblies for 
installation in bombardment planes. 

Contracts amounting to $473,483 
were also announced for the construc- 
tion and completion of interior work 
in the Air Corps engineering shop and 
repair docks at Sacramento Air Depot, 
Sacramento, Calif. Awards were as 
follows: 

Eaton and Smith, San _ Francisco, 
$306,500, for furnishing material and 
performing of labor necessary to com- 
pletion of interior work. 

Cory and Joslin, San Francisco, 
$59,783, for furnishing of all material 
and performance of the labor necessary 
to completion of heating and ventilating 
system. 

Reliable Elevator Works, Sacramento, 
$107,200, for furnishing materials and 
labor necessary to completion of elec- 
trical work. 


Westerhoff Fabrics Co., Inc., New 
York City, parachute silk, Navy, $20,- 
440.00. 

Aero Supply Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Corry, Pa., coupling assemblies, $16,- 
048.35. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
radio transmitting and coupling equip- 
ment, Bureau of Air Commerce, 
$246,500.00. 

E. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
drill presses, Army Air Corps, $24,- 
585.00. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Calif., airplane parts, Navy, $17,626.39. 

Electric Tachometer Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., propeller shafts, $109,611.20. 


SELLS 48 CUBS 


Aircraft Associates of Long Beach 
Tops All Others 

Lock Haven, Pa., Dec. 18—Piper Air- 
craft Corp. has announced that Aircraft 
Associates, of Long Beach, Calif., 
headed by Harvey Martin, stood highest 
in the list of Cub sales during 1937. 
Martin’s firm sold 48 planes during the 
first ten months. Second place went to 
Philip A. Meinke, Willoughby, O., 
with a total of 40. 

Other distributors selling 25 or more 
Cubs were: E. W. Wiggins Airways, 
Providence, R. I., 32; Bennett Air 
Service, Highstown, N. J., 30; Airways, 
Inc., Waterville, Me., 29; Barr Aviation 
Corp., Detroit, 27; Tuftsedgecumb, Mt. 
Prospect, Ill., 27; Art Whitaker, Port- 
land, Ore., 25; Deponti Aircraft Sales 
Corp., Minneapolis 25; Frank S. Jonas, 
New York City, export agents, 25. 
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Aviation Stocks 


Spurred forward by armament talk, 
aviation stocks started their upward 
movement. After breaking thru the 
trouble zone of 21, the rally carried 
to a new high of the move around 
23.25. A little higher, between 24-25, 
there should be another supply of stock, 
and a period of resting is outlined. A 
trader desiring to protect profits can 
liquidate at a little higher levels for 
reinstatement later on. 


Steels and aviations are again the 
market leaders. With other stocks 
either going lower or remaining in 2 
trading area, these equities have shown 
the way forward. It is the same story 
In July, it was the steels and aviations 
that led the recovery move. In De- 
cember, probably the beginning of 2 
new forward thrust for all equities, we 
see history repeating itself. 

If purchasers are careful in selecting 
their aviation equities, and await dips 
for buying opportunities, aviation stocks 
probably offer the best speculative buys. 


































HANFORD 


“CHIEF “papel! 

















Texaco Asphalt makes resilient, 
rugged, economical surfaces for air- 
port runways, hangar aprons, drive- 
ways, parking areas. 


Photo shows a dissembled 450 h.p. 
Wasp Jr. Engine, inspected and 
ready for reassembly. New Texaco 
Airplane Oil bas reduced wear on 


parts to an entirely new low. 
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‘Baibars ee e 
Hanford “Chief Liner” warming up for night take-off. Hanford’s Mr. J]. W. Miller, 
V.P. and G.M., says, “. . . the bigh quality of New Texaco Airplane Oil used by us is a 


contributing factor in the efficient operation and maintenance of our Wasp Jr. Engines.” 


. mmegion the sky between Tulsa, Bis- contribute to Hanford Luxury in travel, it is 


marck, and the Twin Cities, Hanford natural that their Chief Liners should be 





Airlines make no less than four transconti- fueled and lubricated 100% with Texaco. 
nental connections ...an ideal north-and-south Trained aviation engineers are available for 
route for mid-continent air traffic. consultation on the selection and application 


Lockheed Electras, Hanford “Chief Liners,’ of Texaco Aviation Products. Prompt deliv- 
offer what is rated “the finest, fastest transpor- _eries assured through 2070 warehouse plants 
. tation ever offered” this sec- throughout the United States. 
tion of the country. Keenly The Texas Company, 135 


7 alert to anything that would East 42nd St., New York City. 


NEW TEXACO AIRPLANE OIL 




















